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ANOS teus vv-0 


«THE people at all times should 
know their government and 
learn by practical experience the 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained and self-governing na- 
tion.” —William McKinley, 
President of the United States, 
1897—1901 
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Jiquiry Started | Conference Is Called to Plan 
For Census of Unemployment 


Into Problems of 
Cotton Growing 


Committee of Specialists of 
Department of Agricul- 
ture Named to Con- 
duct Investigation. 


Plans Made to Cover 
Variety of Subjects 





Adaptability of Particular 
Types to Various Sections 
Of Country to Be 
Studied. 


The whole question of what is wrong 
with cotton growing as an industry and 
what should be done to make American 
cotton meet all demands of spinners is 
to be investigated by a committee of 
specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Director of Scientific Work, 
Dr A. F. Woods, stated orally July 12 
following a conference of representatives 


of all offices concerned in cotton in the 
various bureaus under his supervision. 
Dr. Woods announced that the committee 
will be headed by Dr. B. Youngblood, of 
the Office of Agricultural Experiments, 
in the Department, a former director of 
the agricultural experiment station in 
Texas. 


Committee Members Named. 


The members of the Committee are: 
Dr. Youngblood, chairman; Drs. A. G. 
McCall, and W. W. Skinner, of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils; Dr. T. H. 
Kearney and Dr. O. F. Cook, of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry; Drs. A. W. Pal- 
mer, and C. L. Holmes, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the former chief 
of the cotton section of that Bureau and 
the latter chief of the Bureau’s farm 
management division; F. C. Bishop, of 
the Bureau of Entomology; Miss Ruth 
O’Brien, specialist in fabrics and cotton 
utilization in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics; J. A. Evans, in charge of the 
southern work in the Extension Service 
ofthe Department; and 8S. H. MeGrory, 
agricultural engineering, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

The Department of Agriculture has de- 
voted a great deal of attention to a 
variety of phases of the cotton-grow- 
ing problems, including soils, fertilizers, 
cultivation methods, varieties, breeding, 
diseases, insects, utilization and grading, 
Dr. Woods stated. These, however, have 
not been correlated so as to bring out 
the greatest efficiency and the important 
task is to find out what is the real prob- 
lem and how to correct it, to work out 
plans for giving the greatest possible aid 
to cotton farmers from the standpoint 
of their industry as a whole. 


Work to Begin Immediately. 

“It is the great money crop in 10 
Southern States,” Dr. Woods said, in 
pointing out the importance and respon- 
sibility of this general inquiry and treat- 
ment of the cotton-growing situation. 
What the Government has done for the 
cotton-growing industry as a_ whole, 
whether the growers are supplying to the 
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New Way Developed 
For Analyzing Paper 


[Continued on*Page Column 6.] 


+ Bureau of Standards Favors 
Use of Dot-count Method. 


Cooperative laboratory work performed 
at the Bureau of Standards shows that 
the dot-count method is desirable for de- 
termination of fiber composition of paper, 
it is stated in an announcement July 11 


by the Paper Section of the Bureau. The 
announcement in full text follows: 

Proposed revised official methods for 
determination of fiber competition of 
paper, content of paraffin, and content of 
starch were prepared by the chairman 
for final consideration by the Paper Test- 
ing Committee. 

The cooperative laboratory work of the 
subcommittee on microscopical deter- 
minations showed that the dot-count 
method was desirable for determination 
of fiber composition of paper, and the 
method has been revised in this respect. 

The changes proposed in the methods 
for starch and paraffin were recom- 
mended by the subcommittee on chemical 
methods, after cooperative tests by sev- 
eral laboratories which indicated that 
the changes would add considerably to 
the accuracy of these methods. The 
method for paraffin as revised makes 
provision for quantitative separation of 
paraffin from other constituents com- 
monly found in paper. 

In the method for starch, the modified 
Fehling’s solution and the Benedict’s 

, Solution eliminate the necessity for the 
use of liemiaes and give a much more 
definite end point. Moreover, the modified 
Fehling’s solution is the same as that 
used by a number of laboratories for 
determination of copper number of 
paper, and therefore, the use of it elimi- 
nates the nécessity of having two dif- 
ferent Fehling’s solu‘ions where copper 
number and starch determinations are 
both made. 

Methods proposed by the Committee 
on Roofing Felt and Paperboard, for test- 
ing unimpregnated roofing felt, were 
also prepared in standard form for con- 
sideration by the committee. These, 
in addition to the ordinary strength, 
weight and thickness tests, include the 
kerosene test for saturating capacity, 
and the oil penetration test and xylol test 
for saturation. 
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Departments of Commerce 


and Labor Seek Advice of | 


Representatives of Employers, Workers and Others 
In Preparing Questionnaire. 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, announced, July 12, that rep- 
resentatives of industrial, labor, finan- 
cial, agricultural and other interests 
concerned with the unemployment situ- 
ation will confer in Washington July 15 
with representatives of the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor on the prob- 


lems involved in the census of unem- 
ployment to be taken in 1930. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Representatives of employers and of 
labor, finance, agriculture, education and 
other interests will confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor on problems involved 
in the Census of Unemployment, it was 
announced, July 12, at the Department 
of Commerce. ae 

The conference has been called in line 
with the announced policy of the De- 
partment to secure the cooperation and 


Hazard to Employes 
Is Found in Use of 
‘Dry Ice’ in Industry 


Extremely Low Tempera- 
ture of Product Causes In- 
jury to Hands of 


Workmen. 





One of the latest industrial hazards 
appearing in connection with the de- 
velopment of new industrial processes 
is that arising from the use of “dry 
ice,” according to a statement just 
made public by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Dry ice is being used by ice cream 
plants and dairy-products companies for 
packing their products and for other in- 
dustrial purposes. The ice has an es- 
timated temperature of 110 degrees be- 
low zero and is capable of producing 
a serious injury if it is carelessly 
handled, it is stated. 

Use Has Increased. 


The statement, which will appear in 
the July issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, follows in full text: 


The so-called “dry ice” manufactured 
from carbon dioxide has recently come 
into rather extensive commercial use, 
being used by ice-cream plants and 
dairy-products companies for packing 
their products and for other industrial 
purposes where a low temperature 1s 
desired. 

Dry ice is delivered to the companies 
using the product in the form of cubes, 
which are cut into smaller pieces to 
suit the needs of the user. When de- 
livered, the ice has an estimated tem- 
perature of 110 degrees below zero, or 
about 140 degrees below the tempera- 
ture of ordinary ice. Warning labels 
are placed on the containers by packers, 
but the fact that individuals have 
handled the ice with bare hands, thereby 
sustaining serious injuries, makes it im- 
portant that the hazardous nature of 
this substance should be recognized. 


Claims Based on Injuries. 


During the past year five claims were 
filed with the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio for injuries resulting from the 
use of dry ice in the manufacture of 
golf balls. The ice is used to freeze the 
core or center of the ball around which 
the remainder of the ball is constructed, 
and by the time the cores are ready for 
winding the estimated temperature is 
several degres blow zero. In the plant 
in which the injuries occurred the proc- 
ess involved the removal of each core 
from the container by the operative, who 
started the winding by hand, after which 
the ball was placed in a machine, which 
completed the winding process. 

The symptoms in the five cases re- 
ported were practically identical, but 
varied as to the degree of severity. In 
each case the nerves of the fingers, 
hands, and forearms were affected to 
such an extent that a form of neuritis 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 








advice of those immediately involved in 
making plans for the major features of 
the next census in order to secure facts 
and figures of maximum service to all 
concerned. 

Simple and fool-proof questions of a 
reasonable range, which will contribute 
to the accuracy and reliability of the 
survey, is the prime objective at. this 
time. During a recent period of some 
what increased unemployment, estimates 
of the total number of unemployed in 
the United States varied from 1,500,000 
to as many as 8,000,000. 

Experts of the Department of Labor 
and others interested in this problem 
have pointed out that such statistics will 
afford a measure of the effects of changes 
in the technique of production, of the 
introduction of improved machinery, of 
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Digest of Aviation Laws 


Of States Nearly Complete | 


The revised compilation of State laws 
in regard to aeronautics is nearing 
completion, the Aeronautical Branch of 
the Department of Commerce stated 
oraly July 11. 

The compilation will be in the form of 
a digest of all the State legislation, it 
was explained. The section of the Aero- 
nautics Branch doing this work, it was 
pointed out, is waiting for replies from 
two States. 


Jobs Not Available 
On Colorado Dam 


Work Not to Begin Before 
1930, Says Head of Em- 


ployment Service. 


With a view to correcting the impres- 


sion apparently prevailing that a large | 


construction force is to be organized 
immediately in connection with the con- 
struction of the proposed Boulder Can- 
yon Dam project, the Director General 
of the Employment Service, Francis I. 
Jones, in a statement made public, July 
12, reiterates a previous statement to 
the effect that construction of the project 
probably will not begin before 1930. 

The ‘statement, in full text, follows: 

On March 6 last, I gzve to the 
press a release concerning the proposed 
Boulder Canyon Dam project, and warned 
men looking for employment got to go 
to the Black Canyon expecting to find 
immediate employment on the proposed 
Boulder Canyon project. 

I have just been advised by Dr. El- 
wood Mead, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., that with the best 
progress possible, it may well be that 
construction work cannot be launched 
until some time in 1930. He calls my 
attention to the fact that it is necessary 
to emphasize this in order to correct 
the general impression, which seems to 
prevail, that a large construction force 
is to be organized at once. ; 

Should the present policy of the De- 
partment of the Interior be followed, it 
is expected that all construction will be 
done by contract, but up to the present 
time no decision has been reached in the 
matter. If it is let out by contract, the 
larger number of men engaged on this 
work will be employed directly by the 
construction contractors, including prac- 
tically all workers such as_ laborers, 
cooks, helpers, stewards, skilled me- 
chanics, storehousemen, _timekeepers, 
costkeepers, truck drivers, foremen, con- 
strutcion superintendents, etc. 

In the event the dam is constructed 
by the Government all employes on Gov- 
ernment rolls will be in strict accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission. To be- 
come eligible for appointment in the 
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Number of Industrial Disputes in 1928 
Said to Have Been Smallest in Years 


, 


Fifty Per Cent of Labor Controversies Found to Have 


Occurred in Three States.’ 


Fewer industrial disputes occurred in|¢lipping bureaus; daily papers from the | 
the United States in 1928 than in any| most important industrial cities in the | 
year since the Bureau of Labor Statis- | United States; and repofts of the Con- | 


tics of the Department of Labor began |cfliation Service of the United States 
its compilations: in 1916, according to| Department of Labor. All leads obtained 


a statement just made public. by the/are verified either by correspondence or | 
|through the conciliators of the Depart- | 
¥ ment of Labor or special agents of the 
putes reported by the Bureau in 1928 


Bureau. 
The total number of industrial dis 


was 829 and the number of employes 
concerned in these disputes was 357,145. 





Bureau of Labor Statistics. For the 
years 1926 to 1928, inclusive, data are 
shown only for disputes involving six 


A summary of the survey which will!or more workers and lasting for one 


appear in the July issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review follows: 

Initial information regarding indus- 
trial disputes in the United States is ob- 
tained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
chiefly from the following sources: La- 
bor papers and trade-union journals; 
trade periodicals; lists of strikes issued 
by labor, trade, and other organizations; 


day or more, no distinction being made 
between strikes and lockouts, 

The number of disputes beginning in 
1928 was materially less than for any 
of the other years covered by the bu- 
reau’s compilations. This, ig shown by 
the statement below, giving index num- 


Federal Farm Board 
Nearing Completion 


Charles S. Wilson, of Hall, 
N. Y., Is Seventh Member. 


President Hoover has appointed Charles 
S. Wilson, of Hall, N. Y., former Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of 
New York, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board created by the recent 
farm relief act. 


Official announcement was made at 
the White House on July 12. He is 
the seventh member to be appointed. 
One other member is yet to be appointed 
making eight in all who with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
will constitute the Board. 

The other six members of the Board 
are: Alexander Legge, of Chicago, Ill., 
president of the International Harvester 
Company, chairman; James S. Stone, of 
Louisville, Ky., founder and president of 
the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association, vice chairman; C. B. 
Denman, of Farmington, Mo., president 
| of the National Livestock Producers’ As- 
sociation; Carl Williams, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman; Charles C. Teague, 
of Santa Paula, Calif., vice president of 
the California Development Association 
and president of the Farmers Legislative 
Committee of California; William F. 
Schilling, of Northfield, Minn., president 
of the Twin City Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

It was stated at the White House that 
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New Groups Created 
To Meet Demand for 
Uniformity in Trade 





Divisions of Specifications 
And of Trade Standards 
Formed in Department 
Of Commerce. 


Two new divisions to be known as 
Trade Standards and as Specifications 
have been created in the Commercial 
Standards Group of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, it was 
announced July 12. The divisions, it was 
stated, have been developed from minor 
tunits because of the increasing demands 
of American industry for cooperation on 
the part of the Federal Government in 
efforts toward standardization and the 
simplification of practices. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department follows: 

The new divisions, together with the 
older divisions of Simplified Practice 
and Building and Housing, constitute 
the Commercial Standardization group. 
All four units have been ewnsolidated at 
the headquarters of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Division Chiefs Named. 

Two members of the Group’s staff, I. 
J. Fairchild and A. S. McAllister, will 
have charge of the newly created divi- 
sions, the former becoming chief of the 
Division of Trade Standards and the lat- 
ter chief of the Division of Specifica- 
tions. Another promotion under the re- 
organization within the Group is that of 
Edwin W. Ely, acting chief of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, who now 
becomes chief of this unit. : 

Experience with simplified practice has 
demonstrated the possibilities in many 
fields for achievement in reducing avoid- 
able waste, through the: elimination of 
unnecessary sizes and varieties of com- 
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Federal Aid Is Requested 


To Foster Rural Education 





The House Committee on Education, 
it was stated orally July 12, is receiving 
inquiries from various states about the 
prospect of enactment of a bill (H. R. 
2570) to aid in the reduction of taxes 
on farm lands, to promote elementary 
education in rural areas of the United 
States, and to provide for Federal co- 
|operation with the States in the pro- 
motion of these objectives. 

The bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Brand (Rep.), of Urbana, Ohio, 
| proposed an appropriation of $100,000,- 
|000 for cooperation with the States in 
|paying salaries of teachers, ‘super- 
| visors, principals, etc. The Committee 
has responded that the House is not 
organized by committees for the extra 
| session of Congress, so that the bill 
'cannot be “considered before the De- 
cember session. 


—_—== 





Complete 
News Summary 


- - . of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 








Dismissal Sought 
Of Appeal From 


Federal Radio Commission 
Files Motion With Court 

| Of Appeals of Dis- 

trict of Columbia. 


Tribunal Is Declared 


|Action of Universal Service 
Wireless, Inc., Said to Fail 
To Comply With 
Law. 


A motion to dismiss the petition of 
Universal Service Wireless, Inc., radio 
| subsidiary of the Hearst newspapers and 
press associations, for a stay order re- 
straining the Federal Radio Commis- 


sion from allocating short-wave radio- 
telegraph channels reserved for the na- 
tion’s press, was filed with the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
July 12 by the Commission. 

The Commission at the same time 
filed with the Court motions to dismiss 
the appeal of the Universal Service 
Wireless against the Commission’s ac- 
tion in the press allocations, and to al- 
low oral argument on its motions to 
dismiss the appeal. It also requested 
an extension of time for filing its de- 
cision and statement of facts and eroung® 
for its decision. } 


Contenés Appeal Is Improper. 
“The court,” the motion to dismiss the 
stay order states, “is without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the same.” The Com- 
mission contends also that the appeal of 
the Hearst organization is improper be- 
cause it does not comply with the re- 
quirements of the radio law relating to 
appeals. . 
Moreover, the motion states, the chan- 
nels claimed by the Universal Service 
Wireless, Inc., already have been allo- 
cated to Press Wireless, Inc., with the 
consent of the Commission, a single cor- 
poration created on July 9 by certain of 
the newspaper applicants. . 


Lack of Jurisdiction Assented. * 

In its motion to dismiss the notice of 
appeal, the Commission states that the 
court “has no jurisdiction with reference 
to said notice of appeal, since it is based 
on action taken by the Commission on 
December 2, 1928, and June 30, 1929, 
which does not constitute a denial of 
- 4 elancanae of Universal Wireless, 
ne. 

The Commission more than a year ago 
awarded 20 transoceanic radiotelegraph 
channels to the nation’s press and later 
awarded 20 continental channels to be 
used in conjunction with the interna- 
tional frequencies. The channels were 
allocated for use for the entire press 
of the country on a public utility basis. 
The Commission granted the request 
that the newspapers and press associa- 
tions be permitted to establish indi- 
vidual public utility corporations to han- 
dle the press traffic, but after the parties 
involved were unable to reach a mutually 
satisfactory agreement, on June 20 last 
it ordered that a single utility corpora- 
tion be established. 


Previous Allocation Claimed. 

The Hearst organization, along with 
several other applicants, did not par- 
ticipate in the creation of the single 
corporation. The Hearst Company, 
however, on July 10, appealed to the 
Court from the June 30 order, claiming 
that it previously had been allocated 
certain of these channels. It also filed 
a petition for a stay order to prevent 
the Commission from allocating these 
channels until its appeal has been de- 
cided. 

The full texts of the motion to dis- 
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Equipment Improved 


At Coal Laboratory 


Seattle Station Installs Pneu- 
matic Cleaning Table. 


The installation of a pneumatic coal- 
cleaning table at the Northwest Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Seattle, 
Wash., is the latest addition to the 
equipment of the coal-washing labora- 
tory at that station and makes it one 
of the most completely equipped in the 
country for conducting studies of coal- 
washing problems. The table was in- 
stalled by the College of Mines of the 
University of Washington in Mines 
Laboratory, which is maintained by the 
university and used jointly by the Col- 
lege of Mines and the Bureau of Mines, 
according to a statement by the De- 
partment of Commerce July 12. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The dry clganing installation is flexi- 
ble and consists of an adjustable-rate 
apron-type feeder, a continuous-bucket 
type elevator for circulating middling, 
full-size table and extra decks, table fan 
and exhaust fan, and gauges for meas+ 
uring the air volumes. A variable speed 
drive is used for the table and elevator. 
The elevator may be used either for re- 
turning the middling to the feed or for 
recirculating the entire table feed dur- 
ing the adjustment period. 

The principal types of wet and dry 
cleaning apparatus are now represented 
| in the equipment of this laboratory, in- 
cluding complete float-and-sink tanks, 
screens, full-size coal-washing tables, 
one-and-two-comparment jigs 





sand-flotation machine, sludge tanks, ele- 
vators, and agcessory equipment, 


Press Allocations. 


To Lack Jurisdiction | 





is 








; of the| 
Luhrig and Elmore types, classifiers, |July 18, when the case will again come 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Past Office, Washington, D.C. 


Nicaraguan Survey 


To Begin in August 


Army Engineers Chosen to In- 
vestigate Canal Route. 


The survey authorized by Public Reso- 
lution 99, 70th Congress, and designed 
to determine the most practical route 
for an interoceanic canal across the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, will get under way 
this summer, the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, announced July 12. 
Major Daniel I. Sultan, Corps of Engi- 
neers, who has been designated to take 
charge of the work, will sail for 
Corinto on August 20 and will take up 
his headquarters at Managua. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The Secretary of War has designated 
Major Daniel I. Sultan, Corps of Engi- 
neers, under the direction of Major Gen- 
eral Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, 
to be in charge of the investigation and 
survey in Nicaragua, authorized by Pub- 


‘lic Resolution No? 99, Seventieth Con- 


gress, approved March 6, 1929. This 
resolution dire ted a survey for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additional information 
respecting the most practical route for 
an interoceanic canal across the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua, the practicability and 
approximate cost of constructing and 
maintaining such a canal, and the ap- 
proximate cost of acquiring all private 
rights, properties, privileges and fran- 
chises affected ty such a canal route. 

He has also designated First Lieu- 
tenant Eugene M. Caffey, Thirteenth 
Engineers, as assistant to Major Sultan 
until the arrival of the headquarters of 
@ provisional topographic battalion in 
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West Coast Operators 
Ask Duty-free Entry 


Of Softwood Lumber 


Tariff on Wood Pulp and 
Newsprint Opposed * by 
Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 


Opposition of Pacific Coast operators 
tariff on softwood lumber imported 
the. United. States. was. presented .to 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee July 12 while the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation presented a brief to counteract, 
the brief stated, any efforts to have wood 
pulp and standard newsprint taken from 
the free list. 


_A. W. Cooper, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association Against a Lumber 
and Shingle Tariff, together with his 
attorney, Clarence L. Barr, presented 
testimony in behalf of over 1,250 lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and wood-using industries in opposition 
to a tariff on soft wood lumber now on 
the free. list in paragraph 1798. 

“We propose,” declared Mr. Cooper, 
“to discuss the lumber tariff question 
by considering in detail the question of 
(1) unemployment in the lumber indus- 
try, (2) alleged shipping advantages of 
Canadian mills, (3) comparative costs 
of production, (4) lumber imports and 
exports, (5) forest conservation and de- 
pletion and (6) other economic consid- 
erations. 

_ Fluctuations Discussed. 

“It is inevitable that fluctuations will 
occur in employment in the lumber in- 
dustry just as they do in-every other 
industry. Certainly an industry consti- 
tuted such as the lumber industry in 
the States of Washington and Oregon 
is particularly vulnerable in this re- 
spect. Periodically large numbers of 
workers from the Middle West and east- 
ern States migrate_to the Pacific North- 
west seeking employment. 

“They come because of various rea- 
sons, including depletion of timber in 
the regions where they previously re- 
sided. Land values are lower in the 
West—wages are usually higher—and it 
is the popular conception that opportu- 
nities are more numerous in the western 
States. It should also be borne in mind 
that the lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest obtains a considerable per- 
centage of its labor from transient labor 
which finds its employment in lumber- 
ing, fruit picking, harvesting and other 
occupations of a seasonal nature. 

“It seems obvious that an industry 
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Cancellation of Mark 
For Magneto Enjoined 


Protection of Name ‘Bosch’ 
Continued by Court Order. 


° 
A temporary Aestraining order was is- 


sued by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on July 11, enjoining 
and restraining the Commissioner of 
Patents, Thomas E. Robertson, from can- 
celling or causing to be cancelled the 
trade mark “Bosch” issued to the Amer- 
ican Bosch Magneto Corporation of 
Springfield, Mass. 

The trade mark “Bosch” was issued on 
July 7, 1921, to the American Bosch Mag- 
neto Corporation fpr use on ignition and 
starting apparatus' and certain other ar- 
ticles embraced in Class 21 of the Paten\ 
Office Classification, and the restraining 
order states that if the mark should be 
cancelled, the petitioner’s business will 
be materially interfered with. 

“It thus appears,” the Court declared, 
“that irreparable injury, loss and dam- 
age may be suffered by the plaintiff un- 
less a temporary restraining order is is- 
sued against the defendant.” 

The restraining order will expire on 


before the Court on an application for a 
permanent injunction, 
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Senate Procedure 
In Revising Tariff 
To Be Expedited 


Proposal Designed to Permit * 
Consideration of Adminise 


trative Features by July 4 
15 Adopted. 


Four Subcommittees 


Studying Free List 


Senator Watson Says Bill Will 
Be Ready by August 19; 
Senator Smoot Takes 
Opposite View. 


The Senate Committee on Finance July 
12 again resolved itself into four subcom- 
mittees to speed the hearings on the free 
list schedule of the tariff bill so as to be 
ready July 15 to consider the administra- 
tive sections in a program designed to 
have the bill before the Senate when it’ 
convenes August 19. 


Whether the bill will be ready to report 


to the Senate on this date is “extremely 
doubtful,” according to an oral state- 
ment by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, but 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the 
majority leader, predicted orally July 12 
that it will be completed by August 19. 
Australian Rates Shown. 

Referring to foreign protests to pro- 
posed tariff rates which were made pub- 
lic by the Finance Committee July 10 
Senator Smoot issued a statement July 
12 ¢ontaining statistics showing the rates 
imposed by Australia, one of the pro- 
testors, on American goods as compared 
with the duties ®n English imports. 

“United States capital has been trans- 
ferred to foreign countries in many cases 
in order to make use of their cheap 
labor,” stated Chairman Smoot. 

_ “The amount of United States capital 
invested in helping the wheels of the pro- 
duction machinery of the countries from 
which the protests were received, to op- 
erate and to pay wages to foreign cheap 
labor, would throw an interesting light 
on the protest story.4% ‘ 
Action Sought by December 1.” 

Following a conference with President 
Hoover July 11, at which the tariff situas 
tion was discussed, Senator Watson an- 
nounced his intention of reporting the 
bill to the Senate August 19 and securing 
action on it by December 1. Pursuant 
to this pronounced intention of the ma- 
jority party the Finance Committee 
abandoned its plan of taking testimony 
on the free list before the full Com-' 
mittee. 

Instead it was agreed that the Com- 
mittee should again be resolved into the 
four subcommittees which finally com- 
pleted hearings on the various schedules 
of the bill on the morning of July 11, 
With all four groups hearing witnesses 
on the free list this portion of the bill 
will be completed July 13 and the full 
Committee on July 15 will turn its at- 
tention to the administrative features 
described by minority members of the 
Committee as “the real batileground of 
the tariff fight.” 

If the hearings on the administrative 
sections prove to be progressing too 
slowly to insure completion of the bill 
when the Senate convenes Senator Wat- 
son asserted that the use of subcommit- 
tees will again be resorted to as an ex- 
pediting measure. 

Not until the administrative features 
of the bill have been disposed of will 
Senator Smoot present his sliding-scale 
for sugar rates to the Committee, the 
Finance Chairman announced July 42, 
The schedule which has been worked out 


a 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





Agreement Reached | 
On Pay Schedules 


Personnel in Six Services Afs 
fected By Recommendations. 


A unanimous agreement as to all pro- 
posed pay schedules for all classes of 
personnel in six services has been reached - 
by the Interdepartmental Pay Board, 
which has been studying pay legislation 
and is preparing recommendations for re- 
visions of existing pay laws, the Depart. 
ment of the Navy announced in a state- 
ment July 12. 

The Board, the statement added, now is 
preparing its final report for submission 
to the various governmental departments, 
The six services are the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Publie 
Health Service, and the Coast and Geo- ~~ 
detic Survey. The full text of the states 
ment follows: ‘ 

The Interdepartmental Pay Board, ~ 
which has been studying pay legislation — 
and preparing recommendations for re- 
vision of existing pay laws, has reached 
a unanimous agreement in regard to all 
proposed pay schedules for all classes of © 
personnel of the’six Services. This agrée. 
ment is necessarily not in full aceord with 
the initial viewpoint of any of the 
Services, but represents a conclusion 
which will, the Board believes, do justice” 
to all Services. 

The Board considered commissioned of- 
cers, waren — nurses, and 
men, and recommended a schedule 
for each. Certain ponent nd 
were made also as to retired perse 
and as to personnel of the Natio 
Guard and of the Reserve Forces. 
schedules were prepared with a view fe 
the duties and rsponsibilities and werth 
to the Government of the personnel, a 
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On Coffee Is Deked | 





Protection. Is Sought Against 
_ Canadian Bread; Levy on 
Imported Tapioca 

Is Advocated. 


-* Appeals for a duty of 10 cents a pound, 
effective as to Porto Rico only, on coffee, 
and for consideration of a general duty 
on coffee as protection particularly for 
growers in Hawaii, for a 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty on bread as a pro- 
tection against importations from 
Canada, and, on behalf of the corn 
products industry, for a duty on tapioca 
or casava were made at a hearing July 
12 before subcommittee No. 2 of the Sen- 































Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana. A 

. kesman for the National Grange de- 
ared that House bill duties on shoes, 

leather and harness are too high. 


The subcommittee will meet again at 










nesses appearing as to products assigned | 
it. These include general agricultural, | 
bananas, bread, coffee, sausage casings 
and tapioca and casava, with tapioca and 
casava flour. 


Duty on Coffee Favored. 


A duty on coffee as protection for 
Porto Rican producers was urged by 














Congress from Porto Rico. He suggested | 
a 10 cents a pound duty on coftee en-. 
tering Porto Rico. 
a pound duty of that kind when the 
island was taken over by the United 
States, he said. This duty was taken 
; off in 1909, he stated. He gave the an- 
i nual production as 40,000, 000 pounds and 
importations into Porto Rico as about 
850,000 pounds. 

There is disproportion between the 
House bill duties on hides and those the 
bill would put on shoes, leather and har- | 
ness, declared Fred Brenckman, of Wash- 
ing ton, D. C., who spoke for the Na- 
tional Grange as to the free list. He 
said he was not opposed to proper com- 
pensatory duties on the manufactured 
products. 

Mr. Brenckman said he doubted if the 
House bill duties on sugar will be help- , 
ful to farmers unless duty-free sugar im- 

ortations are restricted. This, he stated, 

e favored. 

He opposed the duties the House 
would put on brick, cement, lumber and 
' shingles, saying that these would fall 
' more heavily on farmers than any other 
consumers. Farmers consume 45 per 

cent of those products, he declared. 
Tariff Asked on Bread. 


A 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
bread was asked by H. M. Ausman, of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., who complained 
of importations from ‘Canada. These 
reach 50 miles or more below the boun- 
H dary, he said. 

! Abraham Lincoln Louison urged the 
Committee to consider placing a duty 
on coffee. This would greatly increase 
‘ reduction in the country’s tropical 
; ands, not only Hawaii, where, he said, 
he has been engaged for many years in 
{ coffee culture. : 

i James L. Gerry, of Chicago, speaking 
/|  . for the Associated Corn Products Manu- 
facturers, urged that a duty be placed 
on tapioce and cassava as a protection 
for corn and corn products. The inter- 
ests he spoke for are not opposed to 
the duty in the House bill on corn. This 
duty would be offset in large part by 
topioca or eassava starches if these are 
left on the free list. Tapioca can be 
used, similarly to corn, for producing 
starch, sugar and syrup, and as a raw 
material is cheaper, he said. Corn, po- 
tato and other domestic starches can be 
used successfully in place of tapioca 
starch for textiles and in glues and for 
similar uses, he declared. 

At hearings before the fuel commit- 
tee July 11, removal of cream separa- 
torfs of $50 or less value from the free 
list was opposed by Eugene H. Garnett, 
representing Babson Brothers of Chicago. 
The firm imports 60 to 80 per cent of 
separators, in terms of value, coming 
into the country, he said. The margin 
of profit on these is smaller than that on 
comparable American machines, he said. 
Both kinds sel] at the same list prices, 
the witness stated. Domestic production 
of separators has increased over 100 per 
cent since 1922 and importations have de- 
clined, he asserted. 


Banana Duty Urged. 
The main plea for a duty on bananas, 
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July 11, was made by C. E. Durst, of 
Chicago, as secretary of the Nationa! 


a federation, he 
of fruit and 


Horticultural Council, 
said, of 45 organizations 
vegetables growers. 

“The fruit industry is one branch of 
agriculture in which the tariff very 
largely can be made to solve the eco- 
nomic problems,” he said. 

“The duty-free banana imports con- 
stitute the surplus problem of the fruit 
industry,” he continued. “The imports 
exceed the carlot shipments of each ot 
our leading fruits. They equal 29 per 
cent of our carlot shipments of all fresh 
and dried fruits. They total over 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds a year and constitute 
924% per cent of all fruit imports. The 
banaya imports alone exceed our ex- 
ports of all fresh, dried and canned 
fruits by over 1,000,000,000 pounds a 
year. Bananas are the only fruit or 
fruit product which carry no duty. 
Even dried bananas and banana flour 
have a duty. Bring fresh bananas un- 
der our protective tariff system by 4 
reasonable duty and you will protect our 
farmers, fruit growers and laboring men 
from direct competition with the low 
standard peon labor of the Tropics and 
the cheap production conditions in gen- 
eral, and thereby place on an equitable 
basis an important industry which sup- | 
plies valuable and healthful food to the 
American people.” 














































Says Returns Are Meager. 

Mr. Durst quoted from cost accounting 
studies to show that fruit growers are 
receiving very meagre returns, that 
large quantities of fruit rot in the or- 
echards and vineyards every normal] crop 
season because of the banana competi- 
tion, that the number of trees of some 
fruits has been decreasing, that con- 
sumption of American fruits on the 
whole has been decreasing while banana 
consumption has been increasing, and 
that orchard properties in the United 
States are deteriorating in many places 
as a result of the conditions. 

Mr. Durst also quoted medical au- 


the valuable or the cheap fruit they have 
been represented to be. “Many authori- 


ate Finance Committee presided over by | ing Gcrporation, Baltimore, 


1136) 


| 





Felix Cordova Davilla, Commissioner in| 


There was a 5 cents | 


|home product. 
{should remain on the free list. 





iment of D Duty coated in Free List of Tariff Bill 


Considered by Senate Subcommittee 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


| 


At ‘Tariff Hearing Arguments Presented for and Against Duties on Petroleum, | 


Fertilizers, Copra, Oils, and Fats, 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Senate Com- | | 
mittee on Finance, holding hearings on | 
the free list schedule of the tariff bill, | 
on July 12 considered proposals for and 
against duties on petroleum, fertilizers, | 
grum tragasol, garnet, copra and coco- | 
nut oils, fats, cod liver oil and denatured | 
oils. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, was 
chairman also of the subcommittee. 
Other members of this group were Sen- 
ators Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania; 
King (Dem.), of Utah; Barkley (Dem.), 
of Kentucky, and Edge (Rep.), of New 
| Jersey. 

J. L. Dirickx, of the Oil Seeds Crush- 
Md., said 
that copra does not compete with any 
He suggested that it 
Copra, 
is the raw material 





said Mr. Dirickx, 


at for coconut oil. 
10 a. m., July 18, to hear any other wit- 


Coconut oil does not compete with 
cottonseed oil because the latter goes 
|into different products ard there is prac- 
| tically no surplus, declared John W. Par- 
ker, of the Portland Vegetable Oil Mills, 
| Portland, Ore. 


Retention of Copra 
On Free List Is Asked 


He declared that if a duty were placed 
on coconut oil there would be no in- 
crease in the price on cottonseed oil. 

A duty on copra and coconut oil was 
favored by J. I. Morgan of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Farm- 
ville, N. 

Frank C. Hooper, of the Barton Mines 
Corporation, North Creek, N. Y., asked 
for a rate of two cents a pound on 
garnet. 

S. E. Tyler, Jr., of Jacques, Wolf & 
Comp-ny, Passaic, N. J., told the sub- 
committee he wanted a 30 per cent duty 
on gum tragasol,. a finished product 
which uses locust seeds as a raw mate- 
rial. The witness explained that the 
locust seeds were left on the free list 
by th: House. 


Farmers would benefit if all fertiliz- 
ers, whether mixed or otherwise, were | 
left. on the free list, declared Dr. S. B. 
Haskell, of the Synthetic Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York. He asked 
that “leunaphos” be added to the vari- 
eties of fertilizer on the free list. 

Representing the National Cooperative | 
Milk Producers’ Federation and allied 
aggicultural organizations, J. O. East- 
lack, of Philadelphia, requested that a 
duty of 2 cents a pound be applied to 
imports of copra regardless of the coun- 
try of origin. 

He said that although no tung nuts 
were imported in 1927, he would like to, 
see a duty to prevent a possible nullifi- 
cation of any rate against tung oil. 

Other requests made by the witness 
were for duties of 1 cent a pound on 
hempseed, 1.7 cents a pound on palm 
nuts, 1.2 cents a pound on palm kernel 
nuts, 40 per cent ad valorem on tung 
nuts, 1.8 cents a pound on rapeseed, 1.6 
cents a pound on perilla seeds, 2.4 cents 
a pound on sesame seeds, and 40 per| 
cent on all other oil seeds or nuts. 

The American Laundry Soap Associa- 
tion wants copra and coconut oil left on} 
the free list, the subcommittee was in-| 
formed by F. M. Barnes, a representa- 
tive of the Association. Coconut oil is| 
an important ingredient for some soaps, | 
he explained. 


Free Entry Advocated 
For Cod Liver Oil 


of vitamins, which are used for the} 
health of animals as well as men, ex- 
plained C. P. Gulick, of the National Oil 
Products Company, Harrison, N. J. Im- 
position of a duty would not help the 
New England fishing industry, asserted 
the witness. 

“We vigorously protest any duties on 
oils and fats used in making soaps,” de- 
clared George A. Wrisley, of the Allen 
B. Wrisley Laundry Soap Company, 
Chicago. Any duties on 
materials also were protested by 
Corbin, of the Laundry Owners’ 


D. L. 


stitute of America, La Salle, Ill. 

There is no substitute for denatured 
olive oil, said Thomas Corless, of the 
Olive Oil Soap Company, Paterson, N. J. 


‘He asked that this materiai be left on 


the free list. 

In asking that tung oil be kept on the 
free list, Henry A. Gardner, of the In- 
stitute of Paint and Varnish Research, 
Washington, D. C., declared that tung oil 
is essential to the manufacture of water- 
proof varnishes. 

H. Walker, of the American Producers 


health walak’ of handune TERNS of the 
extremely green condition in which they 
must be picked for shipment to this 
country,” he said. Calorie value may 
be purchased much cheaper in many 
common American foods. Even some 
fruits will supply calorie value cheaper 
than bananas. In addition, American 
fruits are superior as a class in vitamins, 
in fruit juices, 
alkaline reserve, and in effect on health; 
in general. Congress will benefit the 
American people both on health and 


pocketbook by ipacing a tariff on bana- | 
encouraging them to} 


nas and thereby 
consume the cheaper and more healthful | 
American fruits and foods.” 


Fruit Fly Danger Cited. 

Mr. Durst also raised the question as | 
to whether the Mediterranean fruit fly 
may not have entered in, bananas. 
banana is one of the plants attacked by 
this insect, and Jamaica and the Bermu- 
das, from which we receive large im- 
ports of bananas, are badly infested with 
the fly, he said. “It is altogether incon- 
sistent,” he maintained, ‘for us to use 
such extreme methods in eradicating the 
fly in Florida and then take such large 
chances in allowing the fly to enter in 
bananas. Bananas should be positively 
barred from fily-infested countries.” 


A request that cream separators of | 1,600,491 pounds, a gain over both 1927 | 
value under $50 be tdken off the free! 


list and subjected to a duty of 45 
cent ad valorem was renewed by E. 
Meese of Chicago, 


per 
W. 
who spoke for the 


| Association of American Manufacturers, 


of Centrifugal Cream Separators, 
No Benefit to Farmer. 
“Since these separators were put on 
the free list in 1913, farmers have not 


| profited one cent in prices of these ma- 
'chines,” he declared, 


thorities to show that’ bananas are not | 


ties raise serious questions as to the | manufacturers, 


The requested duty would not stop im- 
portations but would equalize the cost 
factor between domestic and foreign | 
he asserted, 


;used for lubrication in steamships. 


; conservation policy to a tariff was dis- 


1 
ky 
fon the lead content of pyrites. 
Cod liver oil is an important source;js used in the manufacture of sulphuric 


soap-making | 


Na-| 
tional Association and the Laundry In-} 


in ability to build up an! 


of Oil in Foreign Fields, said that he 
| was “absolutely opposed to the levying 
| of any duty on petroleum oiis.’ 


James L. Gerry, of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, New York City, suggested 
that rapeseed oil be placed on the free 
| list, subject to the provision that it be 
jdenatured. The rapeseed oil, he said, . 
duty would only cause the steamships to 
lead up abroad with the iubricant, he 
added. 


The relation of the Government’s oil 


cussed by Carroll H. Wegemann, of New 
York City, representing the American 
Producers of Oil in Foreign Fields. A 
duty would vaise the price of gasoline 
and oil would stimulate the exploitation 
of oil reserves of the country, asserted 
the witness. 





Advocates Maintenance 
Of Petroleum Reserve 


“We must maintain a sufficient oil re- 
serve to compete with foreign countries,” 
he aid. 

Foreign oil is not produced by Amer- 
ican companies with cheap !abor, skilled | 
labor being sent from this country and 
paid more than at home, he declared. 

Walter N. Maguire of the Petroleum 
Heat Power Company, Stamford. Conn,, 
requested that fuel oil stay on the free 
list. A duty would raise the cost of the 
oil used in the homes and would make | 
it harder to sell oil burners, he added. 


“There is no essential difference be- 
tween the American company produc- 
ing oil in the United States and that pro- 
ducing abroad, as in Latin America,” de- 
clared John S. Weller, of the South Penn 
Oil Company and the Penn Mex’ Fuel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. In foreign 
countries American labor is paid higher 
than in the United States, but the do- 
mestic supply is conserved when foreign 
fields are utilized, he said. 

Mr. Weller said it would be embassass- | 
ing to American companies in asking | 
for concessions abroad if a tariff were! 
imposed on imports of oil. 





| 


Imposition of Levy | 


‘On Crude Oil Opposed 


G. H. Pouder, of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, opposed any du-' 
ties on crude oii. 

The industries of Savannah, Ga., can, 
develop more rapidly with cheaper gas | 
and oil, declared George M. Rommel, in- | 
dustrial commissioner for that city,| i 
speaking against the placing of a duty 
on oil. 

Albert R. White, of the 
Industries of Massachusetts, 
against duties cn oil, 

In his testimony in favor of keeping 
oil on the free list, J. B. Klumpp, of the! 
American Gas Association, declared that 
the cost of generating gas would be! 
|raised in most parts of the country by 
any duties on oil. | 

Judge Marion De Vries, representing; 
| the [llinois-Pacific Glass Corporation, | 
| San Francisco, Calif., asked that Belgian 
| glass sand be placed on the free list. In} 
tnis schedule it had always been, but | 
by a ruling of the Department of the 
Treasury this material was classified as 
silica and made dutiable at $4 a ton, he 
said. An appeal from that ruling is) 
| now pending, the witness explained. 
Augustus D. Ledoux, of Pyrites, Ltd., 
ew York, asked that there be no duty 
Pyrites 


Associated | 
also spoke 


"acid, he said. 


Coming back to the paragraph relat- 
ing to fertilizers, the subcommittee heard | 
Harry C. Butcher, of the National Fer- 
oe Association, Washington, D. C. 

Butcher asked for removal or re- 
eat of the duty of $5 a ton on sul- 
‘phate of ammonia. He also supported 
the request that there be no duty on 
| the lead « content of pyrites. 





| sounding with fathometer 


|400 theaters which are run daily. 
| the latter number, about 150 are located 


;tion picture industry in Aregetina may | 


Anchoring of Floats Free Entry for Cotton of Long Staple 
Is Sought by Manufacturers of Thread) Cause Jugoslavs. to 


Remain Permanently 


As Airplane Stations 


Planned on Atlantic’ Domestic Product Unsuitable for Their Purposes, Is State-| 
ment Made to Senate Subcommittee. 


rate 
Naval Ship Surveys Ocean’ 
On Route to Bermuda to 
Test Feasibility of 
Proposal. 


A survey to determine the feasibility | 
of anchoring artificial islands on the 
Atlantic for the landing of airplanes, to 
make possible the establishment of trans- 
Atlantic airplane services in relay hops, | 
is being made by the Navy survey ship 
“Hannibal,” according to an announce- 
ment July 11 by the Department of the 
Navy. The survey will be made for a 
commercial company proposing to estab- 
lish such a service. 

The “Hannibal,” the statement said, 
now is surveying an area about half | 
way between New York and Bermuda 
for a seadrome anchorage. A prelimi- | 
nary report on this survey already has 
been submitted to the Department. The 
full text of the statement and of the} 
preliminary ac: follows: 

The U. S. S. “Hannibal,” recently re- | 
turned from ‘survey. duty on the north| 
coast of Cuba, has begun another survey 
of a somewhat different character. The 
present survey is being made to deter- 
mine the feasibility of anchoring an ar- 
tificial island in the Atlantic for the 
landing of airplanes, a series of such 
islands to be eventually placed across 
the Atlantic’ at convenient flight dis- 
tances. 

Area Is 1,200 Square Miles. 

The area now being surveyed is about 
half way between New York and Ber- 
muda, and is about 40 miles east and 
west by 30 miles north and south, and 
covers approximately 1,200 nautical 
square miles. 

Upon completion of this deep-sea sur- 
vey, the hydrographic data obtained 
will be forwarded to the Hydrographic 
Office for inclusion on the charts of .the | 
North Atlantic Ocean published by that 
office. A preliminary report on the sur- 
vey follows: 

1. In accordance with reference (a) 
Chief of Naval Operations orders Op-38- 
C-MW over N1lo-12(290415) dated May 
14, 1929, this vessel has completed the 
of the area 
limited by latitudes 36-40 north and | 
37-10 north and by longitude 68-00 west | 
and 68-55 west. 

No Shallows Are Found. 

Lines were in an east and west di- | 
rection, also in a north and south direc- | 
tion. A diagonal check line was run and 
special lines were run in the southeast 
corner of the area across the shallowest 
spot found. Two isolated shallow sound- 
ings were recorded in the north Phe | 





2 
“ 


| part, but subsequent lines did not. check 


them. 

3. An area of several square miles of 
2,000-fathom depth was found in the} 
southeast corner of the area; the re- 
mainder is of quite uniform depth of | 
2,600 fathoms. A_ detailed sounding | 
sheet will be prepared and forwarded. 


Argentina Obtains Films 
Mostly From United States 


Motion pictures are one of the most 
| popular forms of amusement of the Ar- | 
gentine people, according to a report 
from the American Consul General, 
George S. Messersmith, made public on} 
July 12 by the Department of Commerce, 
In the larger cities of Argentina the} 
theaters are well attended both in winter 
and summer. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Reliable estimates place the number of | 
motion picturé houses in Argentina at 
about 975, of which some 575 are op- 
erated at irregular periods, leaving some 
of 


in Buenos Aires, 35'in Rosario, and 10) 
in Bahia Blanca. | 
An idea of the importance of the mo- | 


be gained from a study of the importa- 
tion of films. In 1927 imports of films 





Silk ‘Mills Employ 
6,000 in Manchester 


City is Center of Industry in 
Great Britain 


} — 


Manchester, England, is the center of 
British silk yarn and cloth industry, 
cording to a 
Wallace E. 


report from Vice Consul 
Hossmer, Manchester, made 
public July 12 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 


Britain’s silk yarn and cloth industry 
finds a center in Manchester, which city 


| produces almost half the country’s out- | 


put. 


Estimates show that about 45 per cent 
of Manchester’s working population is 
employed in silk manufacture; it is esti- 
mated that about 6,000 persons are now 
jemployed in the silk industry in the 
| Manchester district. The total value of | 
silk fabrics and yarns produced in Great | 
Britain during 1924 was £5,543,000, of 
which about £2,131,900 worth was manu- 
jfactured in Manchester. 


Imports of Cocoons. 


The countries supplying the 
Britain are France, Italy, Germany, 
| Switzerland and Japan. British imports 
of silk cocoons and waste of all kinds, 
except noils, during 1926, 1927 and 1928 


| 
The } were supplied chiefly by China, Italy, ’| the size of main trusses, the axle pres-| ducers in only a minor degree, he as- 


| France and Japan, in the order named. 
|Japan, China, Italy, France and India 
were the leading suppliers of raw silk. 
Total imports of silk cocoons and waste | 
jduring 1928 amounted to 2,296,013 
pounds, a decrease from the 2,449,718 and | 
| 3,114,246 pounds received in 1927 and 
1926, respectively. Noils _ received 
amounted to 125,117 pounds in 1928, 31,- 
| 793 in 1927 and 16,618 pounds in 1926. 
| Raw silk imported in 1928 amounted to} 


and 1926, when 1,180,439 and 1,021,119 
pounds were received, in the order named. 

Thrown silk yarn imported into Great 
Britain comes chiefly from France and | 
Italy, spun yarn from Italy and Switzer- 
land, and silk piece goods from France, 
|Japan, Switzerland and Italy. Piece 
| goods composed of silk mined with other 
materials are imported chiefly from 
France, Switzerland, Italy and Germany. 

The total volume of imports of silk 
yarns and fabrics 
greatly exceeds the exports, indicating 
the possibilities for successful competi- 
| tion in the British home market. 





ac- | 


largest 
auantities of silk manufactures to Great | 


into Great Britain | 


amounted to 90.633 kilos, and during the 
|first nine months of 1928 they totaled 
76,475 kilos. The. 1926 film imports 
amounted to 88,895 kilos, as compared 
with 74,527 kilos in 1925, and 65,645 
in 1924. The United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, Uruguay, and Germany 
are the principal countries of origin. It 
is estimated that the United States fur- 
|nishes about 80 per cent of Argentina’s 
total film requirements. 

There are five branch houses of Amer- 
ican film producers in Buenos Aires, and 
that city is the recognized center for the 
distribution of films and eqiupment for 
motion picture theaters. 











"7 or Thread Manufacture 





Elevated Lines in Germany | 
Designed to Deaden Sound 


Germany has two important elevated 
raiway systems, the Hamburg Elevated 
| Railway Company (Hamburg Hochbahn 
Aktiengesellschaft) and the Berlin Ele- 
vated Railway 
(Gesellschaft fuer Elektrische 
}und-Untergrundbahnen), Trade 
missioner James E. Wallis, jr., 
has reported to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Department’s 
jin full text: 


Hoch- 
Com- 
Berlin, | 


| Railway company have a length of 12.9 


meters and are provided with two trucks,|do not go more than 30 miles from wa- | 


the distance between 
| ing 7 meters. 


trucks is 


pivot centers be- 
The wheel base of the 
2.1 meters. 


sure is taken at 9 tons. 


and Subway Company |} 


statement follows | 


Cars used by the Hamburg Elevated, 
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Several witnesses appearing July 12 
before subcommittee No. 3 of the Senate 
Finance Committee urged that cotton 
and cotton wastes be retained on the 
free list. The argument relied upon for 
retaining cotton on the free list was that 
long-staple cotton of some needed quali- 
ties in not produced in the United States. 

Subcommittee No. 3 will continue; 
hearings July 13 on the textile schedule. 

A 50 per cent duty on netting for 
manila otter trawls was asked. by one 
witness who represented producers of 
machine-made fishing nets. A witness 
representing fishermen asked that nets 
be retained on the free list. He testified 
that if nets were dutiable a machine- 
made article would be manufactured that 
couldn’t be used by fishermen and would 
increase the cost of fish three-tenths cent 
per pound. 


Pima Cotton Unsuitable | 


E. Chaffin, Springfield, Mass., said 
ay Sane several large spinners of 
fine yarn, who state that, having tried 
to use Pima cotton, raised in Arizona and 
California, to replace Sakelarides for | 
thread purposes, and having obtained un- 
satisfactory results, they know “that to 
| maintain their present standard -and sat- 
isfy their thread customers it is neces- 
sary to use Sakelarides cotton.” * 


In urging that long-staple cotton con- 
tinue to come in free of duty, Mr. Chaf- 
fin said that, after his company, the Bay 
State Thread Works, of Springfield, had 
checked results in the use of Pima cotton 
with other mills, the company decided to 
discontinue the use of this type, regard- 
less of pric differentials, and hasn’t 
since. Speaking for all the mills repre- 
sented by him, Mr. Caffin said: 


“This group of thread manufacturers 
and spinners wish to go on record as 
stating that we know of no satisfactory 
substitute available today for Sakelarides 
and Sudan cotton for thread purposes.’ 


H, F. Lippitt, a former Senator from 
Rhode Island, in opposing a duty on long- | 
staple cotton, said that such a duty would 
apply to less than 1% per cent of the 
total cotton crop. 

R. C. Kerr, of the American Thread 
Company, New York City, said that the 
United States imports two-thirds of all 
the cotton used by American thread 
companies. He gave the ravages of the | 
cotton boll weevil on Sea Island cotton as | 








Proposals Received 


For Tariff on Gypsum 





Increases Asked and Op- 
posed at Hearing Before 
Senate Subcommittee. 





Requests that a duty of $3 a ton be 
put on crude gypsum, with correspond- 
ing increases in duties on ground and 
calcined gypsum, wall plaster and other 
manufactures of gypsum, were made on 
behalf of inland gypsum manufacturers, 
and were opposed by comnanies that im- 
port gypsum for their seaboard mills, at 
hearings July 12 before subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Senate Finance Committee. 

There are 38 gypsum- ‘producing com- 
panies with 84 plants in the country, 
said Judge Harlan W. Rippey, of Roch-| 
ester, N. Y., who spoke for domestic pro- 





ducers. Gypsum mining in this country 
is under-surface, -while that in» Nova‘ 
Scotia is above-surface. quarrying, he} 
said. 


He stated that the material moves in| 


| three forms, crude, ground, and calcined. | 


Crude gypsum was taken off the dutiable | 
list in 1922, he said. Prior to 1922, he| 
stated, all importations, which became 
large in 1925-26, had been of the non- 
crushed form. Alarmed by importations 
of crushed gypsum, domestic producers 
had argued that, in that form, it was 
dutiable at $1.40 a ton as ground gyp- 
sum. ..iS was sustained by the Treas- 
ury Department, which later classed 
crushed gypsum as a partly manufac- 
tured product subject to .a duty of 30 
cents a ton and still later held -that|— 
crushed gypsum was subject to no duty, 
he stated. 


Schedule Is Suggested. x 
He asked that a duty of $3 a ton be| 
put on crude gypsum and that crushed 
be classed with ground gypsum. 
The witness requested a duty of $3.75 
a ton for crushed and ground gypsum, 
$4.50 a ton for calcined gypsum, wall 
| Plaster znd gypsum blocks, and $4 a 
square foot for plaster board. 


Companies bringing gypsum from 


| Nova Scotia have great advantage over 


inland producers, in extracting costs and 
costs of transportation into the big sea- 
board markets, he declared. 

Retention of crude gypsum on the free | 
list was advocated by Sewell L. Avery, 
of the United States Gypsum Company. 
Only five of the companies asking for a 
| duty, make sales on the Atlantic coast 
and companies which import gypsum 


and oppose duties employ many more| 


| persons and do much larper business on | 
the coast, he said. Gypsum deposits in 
“his country are too far inland ‘to be 
economically available in the ‘coastal 
markets where 85 per cent of imports 


ter, he said. 
A tariff would only penalize the con- | 


For calculating | sumer and would benefit domestic prot 


serted. He denied that the coastal mills 


| In order to deaden sound the rails; have a primary cost advantage over in- 


of the entire railroad, including bridges, 


ravel, as it has been found by experi- 


ence that this construction not only | 


| ture to the highest degree. 


| Elevated and subway systems in Ber-! 


{lin are operated by the Berlin Elevated 
Railway and Subway Company. One of 
its subsidiary companies, Berliner Nord- 
Sued-Bahn Aktiengessellschaft, states 
that they have tried out several meth- 
|ods of sound deadening, including the 
use of felt under the rails, and also 
the use of longitudinal wooden ties. 
These methods were found unsatisfac- 
tory and now have been replaced by 
wooden cross ties embedded in gravel, 
similar to the methods used in Hamburg. 
In one section of the city, where the 
elevated structure consists of a long 
bridge over the main railroad line, it 


has been found most satisfactory to use| 
wooden cross ties mounted on longitudie | 


nal steel beams. 


land mills like those in western New 


are laid on wooden ties embedded in| York. Cost of Nova Scotia gypsum laid 


| 
g 
deadens sound but waterproofs the struc- | mill in western New York the cost wap | 


| down at the largest coastal mill was in 


1928, $2.69 a ton while at the largest 


| $1, 59 a ton, he stated. 


Costs of Wall Plaster Cited. 
Production cost of wall plaster in his 
company’s western New York plant was 
$4.41 and at its largest coastal plant |} 
$6.30, he advised. 


His Buffalo mill is} 
more prosperous than his New York 
mill, said the witness, adding that the 
number of mills in the Buffalo area has 
increased from 8 to 11 in the last two 
years. Carrying costs from inland pro- 
ducing points like that in western New 
York to big seaboard markets are pro- 
hibitive, he asserted. The only gypsum 
deposits in the nortWeastern United, 
States are in the Buffalo area, he con- 
tinued. At the present rate of extrac- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





|}of whether a duty were placed upon 


| Mr. 


| 
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| 
| 
| 


a principal reason why the necessary 
staple length of cotton cannot be grown 
in the United States. 


G. Bion Allen, Coats Thread Company, | 
Pawtucket, R. I., said that only about | 
36,000 bales of long-staple cotton are} 
imported annually out of 200,000 bales. | 
He explained that Pima cotton didn’t | 
have such necessary qualities as elas- | 
ticity for thread purposes. 


Allan Barrows, Gosnold Mills Co., New | 
Bedford, Mass., said that, in order to get 
Pima of proper quality, his company has 
to enter the market early in the season. 

S. S. Evans, tariff committee, jute | 
manufacturers, Paterson, N. J., filed a} 
brief with the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee embodying argument presented be- 
for the House Committee on Ways and | 
Means, requesting that jute and jute 


| butts be retained on the free list. 


Duane Hall, Textile Bag Manufac- 
turer's Association, New York City, 
asked for a removal of duty on certain 
reimported bags. He explained that | 
foreign bags enter duty free, whereas 
American made bags are dutiable when 
filled with foreign merchandise. 

William J. MacInnis, representing 
American manufacturers of fish netting, 
of Boston, asked that manila nets used | 
in otter trawl fishing be placed under | 
paragraph 1006 and charged a duty of | 
50 per cent. 


Removal of Duty Asked 
On Reimported Bags 


Edward H. Cooley, representing ma- | 
nila otter trawl fishermen, Boston,Mass., 
testified that fishermen would have to 
use hand-made manila nets regardless | 


them. He testified that a duty would. 
encourage the manufacture of amichine- 
made article that could not be used. 

Samples of various fish nets were ex- | 
hibited by Mr. Cooley, who pointed out | 
that, even whe nthe machine-made nets | 
are stretched, the joints loosen. He ex- | 
plained that when nets are knitted by 
hand all the kinks are taken out and the 
joints are tight. 

In 1928 


at $225,000, and that the proposed duty | 
of 50 per cent would increase the cost | 
to about $450,000. He said that the pro- | 
posed duty would increase the cost of | 
fish three-tenths of a cent per pound. 


try has been 300 years behind the times. 
“Now,” he said, “we’re just beginning | 


anybody, and we don’t want the hin- 
drance of anybody.” 





Investigation Is Initiated 
In Cotton-growing Problems 


[Continued from Page. 1.] 


| Spinners of the country the kinds of cot- | 
|ton that the spinners really need, and 


kindred subjects of inquiry to determine 
what to do to bring about the best re- 
sults for the cotton growers, are per- 
tinent now, -he said. In order to ascer- 
tain and determine what is wrong and 
the remedies, the Committee is appointed 
to immediately undertake its task. All 


the members of the Committee desig- | 


nated, he explained, are leaders in their ithe Yugloslaw law courts “washed ves- 


| sels” 


particular fields in the Department. 
“We want to find out,” he said, “what 
every Bureau is doing with respect: to 
cotton, what the objective should be, 
what costs may be involved, what facili- 
ties are being used and whether we are 
growing in our southern states the right 
type of cotton to meet the major part 


| with their savings. 


| York; 
| Chicago; 111 settled in Michigan, chiefly 
|in Detroit, as automobile factory work- 





of the demands. We know, for instance, 
that the demand of the cotton spinners 


| is for cotton of 11-16 inches while cot- 


| ton being grown is less than an inch. 
Dr. Woods said certain types of long 
staple cotton, like the Egyptian, are be- 
ing produced with a quality as good as 
the kinds grown in Egypt and are being 
marketed at a premium. There are 
other long staple types, he said, such as 
Sea Island cotton, whose growing has 
been interfered with by the ravages of 
the boll weevil, resulting in too great 
eosts of production. 
about going back” to growing Sea Island 
and similar types. The cotton growing 
states, he said, should be he said, should be producing all stance” | all 
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uota Restrictions. 





Immigrants Formerly Stayed 
Long Enough to Acquire 
Savings and Returned 
To Native Land. 


American restrictive immigration laws 
have had the effect of causing immi- 
grants to the United States - from 


| Yugoslavia to remain in this countty 


| permanently, according to information 


| just made public by the Bureau of Labor 
ieir's of the Department of Labor. 


Prior to the World War and for sonte 
years following, Yugoslav immigrants 
came to the United. States with the in- 


ltention of remaining here for a few 


| years and then returning to their native 
}country with their savings, it is stated. 


A statement on the subject which will 


appear in July issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review follows in full text: 
Effect of Quota Law. 


According to a report of the Yugosla- 
vian Ministry of Social. Affairs the 


| Yuguslav emigrants formerly came to 
|the United States with a view to re- 
| maining here for a number of years and - 


then returning to their home country, 
This attitude and 
| purpose remained unchanged also in the 
first few years after. the Great War. 
But the restnictive quota’ law’ “has 
wrought a thorough change in their 


{minds bv inducing them to remain here: 


| permanently, and accordingly to stabilize 
| their existence here in every respect. 


The change took place first with the 


| Slovenians, then the Croats, and then 
| the Serbs. 


They began to buy farms and 
real estate and to establish handicraft 


| shops, in which they increased their. in- 


vested capital from $1,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. Formerly they did not care much for 
| learning English, but now they take up 
| the study of English in earnest. While 
formerly they were, as a rule, employed 
\in unskilled trades, now they are learn- 
ing skilled trades jn order to establish 
themselves in better-paid occupations. 
The desire to return to their home 


‘| country some day still remains, but it is | 
Mr. Cooley recalled, the total | seldom carried out, for the general con- 
/manila otter trawls in use were valued | ditions in their old country are rather 


discouraging. 
Widely Distributed. 


The Yugoslavs are distributed through-~ 
}out the United States. 
Up to within the last three years, | slav immigrants who came in 1926, 
Cooley asserted, the fishing indus. | settled 


Of 1,209 Yugo- 
255 
in Pennsylvania, particularly 
about mines,in Pittsburgh and Bethle- 
hem; 224 went to Ohio, chiefly to Cleve- 


jto get on our feet without the help of | land; there were also currents to Akron. 


and Youngstown; 188 remained in New 
171 went to Illinois, mainly to 


ers, and in Calumet as copper-mine 
laborers; 55 found homes in Wsconsin; 
50 settled in California; 29 in Minnesota; 


}and 32 in Indiana, 


The immigration officer reports, 


further that what can be observed in re-* 


gard to other races is to be observed 
also in regard to Yugoslavs. © Many of 
them can not find occupations for which 


they were qualified in their homé countty,” 


skillful workers and persons belonging 
to learned professions there having to do 
the work of common hands here. A judge, 
for instance, who served several years at 


in restaurants and did domestic 
service and an engineer worked as handy 
man at construction works, etc. 
See ees 
the long staples of the requisite quality 
and if they do not or cannot, “we ought 
to know why and do everything possible 
to overcome the obstacles.” 


“We must get seed stock adapted to 


the particular soils,” he added, “the cul- 
ture must be on a pure basis and not 
crossed, and we must take every step 
possible to meet this whole cotton situa- 
tion. Our job here is see that the cot- 
ton growers in the eastern part of the 
cotton area are enable to produce the 
high quality long staple cotton, com- 
manding a premium, and to see that they 
get a premium, and to let the people who 
want to grow the short staple cotton, as 
in Oklahoma and Texas, etec., 
growing it by machine methods and mak- 
ing a profit in competition with the same 


types grown in China and India, for in-— 


stance.’ 
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Prevalence Is Shown |Employment of Younger Men Advocated 
In Federal Service to Effect Economy 


Of Common Diseases 
Affecting Children 


Public Health Service Says 
90 Per Cent Have Measles 


Before Reaching 
Adult Age. 


Te fore reaching adult ages, 90 per cent 
of persons in the United States have 
measles, from 75 to 80 per cent whoop- 
ing cough, from 70 to 75 per cent mumps 
and from 50 to 60 per cent chicken-pox, 
the United States Public Health Service 
estimates on the basis of a survey of 
the age incidence of communicable dis- 
eases in children. 

In a statement made public July 12, 
based on the survey, the service said that 
the estimates have been made from data 
accumulated from a number of sources. 
The maximum incidence of ¢hese pri- 
marily diseases of children, said the 
statement; varies from about three years 
to eight years. The full text of the 
statement follows: ; 

Data from a number of sources on the 
percentage of children of specific ages 
who gave a history of a past attack of 
certain of the common communicable dis- 
eases. of children were combined by in- 


vestigators of the Public Health Service, | 
to secure an average percentage who | 


have. been attacked. The diseases in- 
cluded were measles, whooping cough, 
mumps, chicken-pox, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. Although there is consid- 
erable variation in the age incidence of 
these diseases in different localities, the 
data at hand did not seem sufficiently 
accurate to make it worth while to study 
anything but the average for all com- 
munities combined. 

In data of this kind there are fairly 
large errors, not only those due to sam- 
pling but errors of observation suchas 


those due to forgotten attacks, which | 


would presumably become increasingly 
important as age increases. Neverthe- 


accurate and complete record of the pro- 
portion of the population that is attacked 
by these diseases. The data considered 


in this study are chiefly from urban com- | 
munities of moderate size, but they in- | 


clude some distinctly rural areas. 
90 Per Cent Have Measles. 


By the time adult ages have been | 


reached nearly 90 per cent of persons 
have been attacked by measles, from 
75 to 80 per cent by whooping cough, 
from 70 to 75 per cent by mumps, from 
50 to 60 per cent by chicken pox, and 
from 10 to 15 per cent by scarlet fever. 
From 10 to 15 per cent have suffered 
clinical attacks of diphtheria, but as 
many as 60 per cent give a_ negative 
Schick reaction, indicating an immunity 
to diphtheria. 

From these percentages who have been 
attacked, which may be considered as 
representing an accumulation of cases 
in a hypothetical population observed 
from birth to adult ages, may be se- 
‘nred an approximation of the incidence 
of these diseases at specific ages. The 
maximum incidence varies from about 
three years for diphtheria to about 
eight years for mumps. After the maxi- 
4@)mum is reached, the rates in every case 
decline rapidly as age increases. 

From the same data it was possible to 
secure an approximation of the incidence 
of these diseases among children of spe- 
cific ages who have not previously suf- 
fered a recognized and remembered at- 
tack and, therefore, in the absence of 
immunity from some other source, may 
be considered relatively susceptible. The 
maximum incidence of measles, whooping 
cough, chicken pox, and scarlet fever 
among children who have not previously 
been attacked and the maximum inci- 
dence of diphtheria among children of 
a positive Schick test occurs at about 
6 years of age. It appears that, on the 
average, children who have not suffered 
attacks of these diseases prior to schooi 
entrance are more likely to be attacked 
during their first school year than at 
any other time. ; 

After the maximum, the _ incidence 
rates among children who have not previ- 
ously been attacked decline considerably 
as age increases, although the relative 
decline is not as rapid as in the instance 
of the rate among all children. Ap- 
parently this decline could be due either 
to the development of immunity or to 
a change in contact or both. 


Causes of Immunity. 
Some children counted as relatively 


susceptible because they report no prior | 


attack may be immune to these diseases: 
(a) It may be that some children de- 
velop a specific immunity without hav- 
ing an attack of the disease, as in the 
ease of Schick negative children who 
have not suffered an attack of diph- 
theria; (b) as age increases, children 
may develop a more or less general im- 
munity to infections of this type, which 
partially protects them from attack; (c) 
immunity may have been acquired by 
mild unrecognized or forgotten attacks; 
(d) some children may have from birth 
a natural immunity to some of these 
diseases. 

The frequency and intimacy of con- 
tact with cases of these diseases may 
decrease to some extent as age in- 
creases. 

Death rates were computed for chil- 
dren of specific ages in the registration 
area. of the United States for the pe- 
riod 1917-1923. With the. exception of 
diphtheria the maximum death rate in 
every instance comes at an earlier age 
than the maximum case rate, 

By relating the death rates and the 
case rates an approximation of the case 
fatality of these diseases is secured. In 
every instance the maximum fatality 
occurs under one year of age. The fa- 
tality of measles, whopping cough, and 
mumps decline to an almost negligible 
percentage by five years of age, but the 
decline for scarlet fever and particularly 
diphtheria is by no means as great as 
in the case of the other three diseases. 


4) 





General Hammond Named 


Auditor for Philippines | 


President Hoover, it was announced, 
July 12, at the White House, has ap- 
pointed Major General Creed C. Ham- 
mond, of Oregon, former Chief of the 
Militia Bureau of the Department of 
War, as Auditor of the Philippine Is- 
lands, to succeed Ben F. Wright, whose 
resignation has been accepted by the 


President, 
¥ 


4 . 


“less, it appears that the data are a fairly | 


Representative Hull Favors 


Retiring Veterans With Suf- 


ficient Annuities; Expansion Noted in Postal Service. 


Younger men in the Government serv- 
ice, with the veterans retired with suffi- 
cient annuities, were advocated as an 
economic proposal in a statement made 
public July 12 by Representative Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ili. He made special 
reference to the postal service, pointing 
te the big increase in the volume of the 
mail and the necessity of properly paid 
younger men to handle the largely aug- 


mented bulk of business of the postal 
establishment. 

“The postal service,” he said, “has 
now grown from small beginnings to an 
institution doing business at approxi- 
mately 50,000 post offices, with total rev- 
enues of more than $673,000,000.” The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Business of Country 
Is Increasing Fast 


Business in the United States is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. It is impos- 
sible to visualize the increase in business 
in this country during the last five years. 
It is easy to show the figures that have 
occurred in the postal revenues. In 1837 
the number of post offices in the United 
States was 11,767 and the total revenues 
were $4,101,703.33. In 1928 the number 
of post offices was 49,944 and the total 
revenues, $673,953,726.00. 


You can see by these figures the great 


Department. It indicates to the business 
man of the country that those who do 
this work must be qualified to do it. It 
means that we must have young men 
in the Postal Service and that they shall 
be properly paid. I do not mean by mak- 


should be removed from office but I do 
|mean that the time has come now when 
the Government should see the neces- 
sity of retiring post office employes at 
a reasonable age. 
I do not believe that a carrier should 
kept tramping the streets until he 
is worn footsore or until his back be- 
comes deformed from carrying the mail 
sack, but I think after he has served a 
term of 30 years in the service, regard- 
less of whether he is 58, 60 or 65, he 
should be retired. 


I do not intend to infer that it is 
obligatory that he should be retired at 
| the age designated but I think he should 
have a physical examination to deter- 
mine whether he is still able to continue 
in the service. If it is determined that 
he has infirmities that makes it neces- 
sary for him to retire, then ‘he should 
retire, either by request of the Govern- 
ment or by voluntary retirement. 


Retirement Urged 
At $120 a Month Pay 


an old man in the service if it can retire 


fortably and enjoy the pleasure of life in 
old age. That is the very reason that I 
stand for the 5 per cent deduction for 
retirement and $120. per month pay. 
Under the present conditions, $100 will 
not keep a man and his. wife comfortably 
and there are small opportunities for 
the postal employe to save enough money 
during his life in the service to. provide 
much for the future. The Government 
is entitled to give him a compensation 
and he should save during his time in the 
service a certain amount to add to this 
compensation and so $60 per month paid 
from the Government of the United 
States is not exorbitant and $60 per 
month taken from the fund derived from 








the deduction is a small amount taken | 


from the wages of employes, thus mak- 
ing a total of $120 per month for a man 
or woman to retire on. 


What gratitude would be more gen-| 
erously given and received than a com-| 


pensation adequate to make the postal 
official sure of a vacation in his rechin- 
ing years to assure his wife and dear 
ones that his hard work was over and 
that the goodness of this world was to 
be showered upon him for good and 
faithful service to a benevolent and gen- 
erous Government. 


Disagrees With Amount 
Of Annuities Proposed 


I have read very carefully the state- 
ment of Mr. Finnan of the National As- 
sociation of Letters Carriers to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service, House of 
Representatives and in great many re- 
spects I agree with his statement. I be- 
lieve he has given it a great deal of 
study and knows more about the necessi- 
ties of the letter carriers that I do, but I 
| disagree with him on the amount of an- 
| nuity on retirement. He advocates the 
maximum annuities at $1,200. I advo- 
cate the maximum annunities at $1,440 
per year. 

He advocates 30 years optional retire- 
ment at the age of 58. I advocate retire- 
ment at the 30-year period of service re- 


that 30 years is long enough for anyone 
to remain in the government service, 
especially as a carrier in the mail serv- 
ice. If I were writing the bill, I would 
write it so that when a young man comes 


and reaches the maximum salary, that he 
should have the five per cent deduccion 
with the privilege of v.‘untary retire- 
| mente after 30 years of service. 

If he desires to remain for a longer 
time he should have a physical examina- 
tion by the United States medical ex- 
aminers and if they see fit to keep him, 
he should have the privilege of remain- 
ing, but on the other hand, if they should 
find that he is incapacitated to do a full 
day’s work, he should then be retired on 
an annuity large enough to provide for 
him and give him the opportunity of go- 
ing irfto other pursuits of life. 

If he retires at the average ago of 58, 
he would have no trouble in securing 
lighter employment with less physical 
exertion and probably less pay but he 
would retire with a satisfied mind con- 
ducive to his own pleasure and that of 
his: family. 


| Anxiety Asserted 
| Among Federal Employes 


Anyone who has been in the civil 
service or in the employment of the 
United States Government realizes that, 
there is always anxiety as to whether 
they will be reported for inefficiency or 
for some minor cause or laid off for ill 
health or injury or be discharged re- 
gardless of the true character of the 
man or woman under suspect for some 
unknown cause. 

These are all matters that interfere 





increase in business in the Post Office | 


ing this statement that the old men} 


Why should the Government continue | 


him with an income he can live on com-| 


gardless of the age because I believe | 


into the post office as a letter carrier | 


|with the tranquillity of the employes 
mind especially when they reach the 
half century mark in life with a family 
to support, household to keep up and 
a constant fear that something might 
happe: that would retire him from the 
service; where on the other hand. if they 
know at the end of 30 years, whatever 
they have saved up at the end of that 
time will be coming to them, $120 com- 
ine every month to live on, in my judg- 
ment would be a great satisfaction. to 
the postal employe in knowing of the 
advantages that they will accrue from 
this deduction during the 30-year period 
that t'e were in the service. 

Let us all strive to be generous to the 
Government as well as to ourselves. . Let 
us strive to be useful to vocation in the 
life we have chosen. Let us work for 
better conditions in our surroundings for 
health and happiness. Let us be willing 
to give towards and to receive a. just 
compensation at a reasonable retirement 
age and live the remaining years with a 
conscience that we have done our duty 
to our Government and our family. 


Cultivation of Tea 


Marketability Is Restricted 
By Primitive Methods Em- 
ployed in Industry. 


Tea acreage, production, and export, 
;as well as the number of households 
engaged in the tea industry, have re- 
mained practically stationary or have 
shown a slight decline in Japan proper 
for the last 10 years, it is stated in 
advices from the American Consul at 
Tokyo, C. L. De Vault, made public July 
12 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
This position is to be attributed to 
the high price of Japan’s tea, due to 
the fact that the tea manufacturing 
processes in Japan continue to be car- 
ried on almost wholly by hand instead 
of reducing the cost of production by 
the employment of machinery in rolling, 
firing, and packing, as is done in India, 
Ceylon, and Java, and further to the 
fact that in the United States, which 
|imports. annually, more thn 80 per. cenit 
|of Japan’s tea exports, American con- 
|sumers have developed a preference for 
strong black teas instead of the green 
jteas of Japan. 
Home consumption of tea in Japan 
|has, however, steadily increased, from 
a total of 36,000,000 pounds in 1912 to 
42,000,000 pounds in 1918 and to 59,- 
000,000 in 1927. This increase has been 


per capita, from 0.708 pounds in 1912 
to 0.765 pounds in 1918 and to 0.979 


lected by the Japan Central Tea Asso- 
ciation. 

Despite the export of a very large 
part of the home production, Japan is 
a substantial importer of teas, partic- 
ularly from China, tea imports totaling 
1,115,439 ‘pounds in 1926 (836,579 kin), 
889,248 pounds in 1927 (666,936 kin), 
on 1,036,912 pounds in 1928 (777,684 
sin). 

According to statistics of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Japan (not 


pounds of tea, an increase in quantity of 
4.675,576 pounds or 5.7 pet cent over 
1927. 

More than one-half of the total is pro- 
duced in the Prefecture of Shizuoka, 





although tea gardens and plantations are | 
| cultivated in all the 47 Prefectures of | 


Japan, excepting Aomori and Hokkaido 
in the extreme north. The Prefecture of 
Kyoto ranks next to Shizuoka in tea pro- 
duction, followed in order by the Pre- 
fectures of Mie, Kagoshima, Nara, Sai- 
tama, Shiga, and Gifu, as the other 
principal producing districts. 


| crease of 0.2 per cent from 1927. 

The total number of households en- 
gaging in tea production during 1928 was 
| 1,153,767, an increase of 5,117 over the 
|number in 1927 and of 6,219 over 1926, 
but only 2,438 more than in 1921. 


adopted by Mitsui and Company and 
other of the larger tea manufacturers. 

The Central Council of the tea manu- 
|facturers’ associations maintains, under 
Government supervision, inspection 
houses at Yokohama, Kobe, Shizuoka, 
and Yokkaichi, and endeavors to prevent 


and to effect improvements in drying, 
packing, and inspection. 


Radio Permit Sought 
For Five-watt Station 





| Changes in Licenses Asked by 
Two Broadcasters. 





An application for permission to es- 
tablish a broadcasting station at Farm- 
| ville, Va., using power of only five watts, 
operating “one hour certain days of the 
week” was filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission July 12 by Alfred H. Stuart 
and Charles W. Harrison, of. that town. 
At the same time the Commission re- 
ceived applications for modification of 


cities. 
sion’s statement follows: 


casting Corporation, Avenue X, East 
Séventieth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting construc- 
tion permit requests permission to move 
transmitter to above-named address from 
‘Boardwalk and Twenty-ninth Street, 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y., and also requests per- 
mission to mov? studio. 

New Station. Alfred H: Stuart and 
Charles W. Harrison, near Farmville, Va. 
Application for radio broadcasting sta- 
tion construction permit requests the au- 
thority to erect a new station, using 710 
kilocycles, 5 watts, and 1 hour certain 
days of the week between 4 and 5 p. m. 

Station KF WI. Radio Entertainments, 
Inc., 1182 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. Application for modification of 





sharing with Station KFWM, 


In Japan Declines: 


pounds in 1927, according to data col-| 


including Formosa) produced 86,169,347 | 


The total of the areas under tca culti- | 
| vation in 1928 was 105,753 acres, a de- | 


Machine processes are being gradually | 


the export of adulterated or colored teas, | 


broadcasting licenses from two other | 
The full text of the Commis-| 


Station WCGU.. United States Broad-| 
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Reduced Production |Number of Industrial Disputes ire 1928 — 


Of Wheat Forecast 


Harvest of 598,659,000 
Bushels Anticipated Against 
626,378,000 Bushels 

In Last Season. 


The 1928 wheat production in eight 
foreign countries reported to date is fore- 


626,378,000 bushels in 1928, when these 
eight countries produced about 16 per 
cent of the estimated world total, exclu- 
sive of Russia and China, according to 
|reports received by the Foreign Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows:: 

The 1929 wheat acreage in Canada is 





officially estimated at 24,305,000 acres, | 


of which 23,407,000 acres were sown this 
spring and 898,000 acres last fall, accord- 
ing to a telegram from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 


119,000 acres. 


Condition Below Average. 


The condition of the wheat crop, how- 
ever, is decidedly below the condition at 
the same time last year. Conditions in 
eastern Canada are fair but that section 
represents less than five per cent of the 
total wheat acreage. In western Canada, 
conditions are somewhat poor owing to 
the lack of moisture and cool weather. 


The condition of the total wheat crop 
as of June 30 was 88 per cent of aver- 
age against 102 per cent as-of June 30, 
1928. The acreage sown to oats is 
slightly below last year, being reported 
at 13,000,000 acres against 13,137,000 
acres in 1928. The condition as of June 
30 was 92 per cent of average against 
101 per cent a year ago. 


Crops of Other Grains. 


The acreage sown to barley shows the 
largest increase of any of the grains and 
the 5,159,000 acres sown this year is the 
largest acreage ever sown to that crop. 
The condition of the barley crop as of 
June 30 was 92 per cent of average 
}against 101 per cent at the same time 
last year. 

The acreage sown to rye is estimated 
at 770,000 acres against 840,000 acres in 
1928 and the condition as of June 30 was 
91 per cent of average against 93 per 
cent as of June 30, 1928. 

The acreage sown to flaxseed is esti- 
mated at 369,000 acres. This is below 
the acreage of 378,000 acres in 1928, 
which was the smallest reported since 
1909. The condition is also below that 
of last year, being 91 per cent on June 
30, compared with 98 per cent on June 
30, 1928. 


Wheat Acreage in Europe. 
The 1929 wheat acreage in 13 Euro- 





per cent of the estimated European wheat 
acreage, excluding Russia has been re- 
| ported at 56,709,000 acres, against _ 56,- 
937,000 ficres* in 1928. The‘urnusualy se- 
| vere winter damaged large areas of win- 
| ter wheat in many countries and the late 
| spring retarded crop developments, but 
| the more favorable weather during June 


| has improved the outlook for the ‘harvest. | 
Present conditions indicate that the con-| 


| tinental crops will be below last year 
| but the crop is now in the critical stage 
|of development and conditions may 
change before the harvest. 


The official estimate of production in 
Hungary is 70,547,000 bushels, in Ru- 
mania 94,835,000 bushels, and in Bul- 
garia 37,441,000 bushels, all of which 
are below the 1928 estimates. The latest 
official reports from France gave indica- 
|tions of a crop below last year, but the 
latest trade estimates are equal to last 
year’s crop. Germany also will prob- 
ably have a smaller wheat crop, or at 
least no greater than last year. 

The Italian crop will be only medium, 
according to general trade opinion, or 
somewhat below last year’s good crop. 
The crop in Spain is expected to exceed 
last year’s. Heavy winter killing in im- 
| portant regions of the Danube basin will 
|reduce yields in the Danubian countries. 


Production in Morocco. 

The production in Morocco has been 
|estimated at. 28,623,000 bushels, and in 
Algeria at 31,783,000 bushels, against 
22,193,000 and 30,302,000 bushels, re- 
spectively, last year. . 

The 1929 rye acreage in 14 European 
countries ‘has been estimated at 25,859,- 
000 acres against 25,518,000 acres in 
1928.. The winter killing of rye was 
not as extensive as with wheat, and the 


or even exceed that of last year. The 
outlook for the less important rye-pro- 
ducing countries is also comparatively 
good. 

| The acreage sown to each of the three 
feed grains in European countries has 
been increased over the 1928 acreage. 





'countries has been increased more than 
three per cent over 128, the oats acreage 
in eight countries has been increased 
nearly two per cent, and the corn acreage 
in five countries shows an increase of 
nearly four per cont. Poland is expecting 
above average crops, according to an 
| official report. 

| The condition of the spring sown feed 
grains in Germany as of 


| wheat areas in the Danubian countries 
has been resown to corn, 


|The President's Day | 


at the Executive Offices 
July 12, 1929. 


9:45 a. m.—The Acting Director of the 
| Bureau of the Budget, Royal Klober, 
| called to discuss budget matters. 
| 10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 

met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 


| days of each week.) 
12:30 p. m.—The French Ambassador, 
| Paul Claudel, called to present General 
Henri E. Gourard, who commanded the 
Fourth French Army in the World War, 
|and is now Military Governor of Paris, 
| France, 

12:45 p. m.—The British Ambassador 
Sir Esme Howard, called to introduce to 


son, Lord George Townshend. 
with 





Remainder of day—Engaged 


station license requests full time from) secretarial staff and in answering mail | 
} correspondence, 


casted at 598,659,000 bushels against | 


r This | 
estimate represents an increase of 0.8} 
per cent over the 1928 estimate of 24,-| 


due not only to the increase in popula- | pean countries which represent about 80} 


|tion, but to the increased consumption | 


The barley acreage in 11 European} 


July 1 was! 
| above average. Much of the winter-killed | 


|are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- | 


the President the Marchioness Town. | 
shend, Mayor of Lynn, England, and her | 


Said to Have Been Smallest In Years 


By World Estimates Fifty Per Cent of Labor Controversies Foured to Have 


Occurred in 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bers (on the basis of 1916=100) of the 


disputes occurring each year. 
1916, 100; 1917, 117; 1918, 88; 1919, 
96; 1920, 90; 1921, 63; 1922, 29; 1923, 


41; 1924, 33; 1925, 34; 1926, 27; 1927, 
19; 1928, 17. 

As previously observed in other re- 
ports, April and May are the months 
of greatest unrest. 


As in 1927, over 50 per cent of the dis- 
putes occurred within three states (New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts), 
land in 1928 nearly 75 per cent of the 
total number were reported in_ seven 
states (New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
|chusetts, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio and 
California). 

New York City’ continues to lead all 
other cities in the number of strikes, 
and nearly one-third (32 per cent) of 
all strikes. reported occurred in eight 
cities—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Fall River, Lynn, Chicago, Cleveland and 
| Paterson. 


Union Labor Involved 
In Strikes Increasing 


The number of disputes in 1928 in 
|which the workers were connected with 
unions at the time the dispute took place 
was 534, or about 85 per cent. In 1916 
only 65 per cent were of workmen con- 
nected with unions, in 1920, 73 per cent, 
while in recent years a higher percentage 
has been maintained. 

The major causes of disputes were 
wages, hours, and union recognition. Dis- 
putes involving the question of wages 
only, hours only, or recognition only, 
| formed 37 per cent of all disputes re- 
| ported in 1928. If those controversies be 
| included in which these three causes were 
one faetor only or one factor combined 
| with other reasons causing the dispute, 
these three causes alone or in combina- 
tion were responsible for 69 per cent of 
all disputes shown for the year 1928. 

Jurisdiction and protest.—In this clas- 
| Sification are included, strikes which are 
|perhaps best known as protest. strikes. 
| They are seldom productive of any re- 
sult and are usually of very short dura- 
tion. 

Frequenily they are cases in which the 
| workmen walked out or remained out 
for a day in protest against a foreman 
or, perhaps, against an offensive regula- 
tion. Such. strikes are classified with 
jurisdictional disputes. 

The number of workers involved in the 
principal industries in which strikes oc- 
curred in 1927 and 1928 are shown. The 
| building trades show only 35 per cent as 
|many men on strike in 1928 as in 1927, 
while there were more than four times 
as many cloihing workers and _ nearly 
four times as many textile workers in- 
volved in strikes in 1928 as in 1927. Un- 
rest in coal mining continued in 1928, 
but to a slightly lesser degree. 

Of the 656 disputes ending in 1928, 
272, or 41 per cent, resulted. in favor of 
employers. This is a much higher pro- 
portion than in 1927, when only 26 per 
cent were so reported. The number set- 
tled in favor of employes in 1928 was 
197, or 30 per cent, while the number 
compromised was 160, or 24 per cent. 

Jurisdictional and protest strikes have 
increased to such an extent in recent 














combined German-Polish crop may equal | 


Now Metered Mail for Any Business 





Price $75.00 


| Government Licensed Meter furnished 
under service contract. 











Single Denomination Indicia 
A billion and a half letters mailed 
by business leaders of America 
carried this symbol of progress 

last year. 


Three States, 


years that it is felt that the number of 
such disputes may prove interesting, 


Jurisdictional and Protest 


Strikes Are Considered 


A jurisdictional dispute is one in which 
trades or occupations are directly in- 
volved, one against another. As far as 
the employer is concerned, they are often 
more disastrous than the dispute in 
which he is immediately affected. 

A protest strike is ome which, as its | 
name indicates, simply expresses dislike 
for some rule, executive, or condition. 
It is usually of very short duration and | 
frequentiy is officially wnauthorized. 

The method of settling disputes by | 
arbitration has become so popular within 
the past few years that a brief showing | 
of those trade groups chiefly concerned 
in this choice of adjustment, together 
with the number of strikes and workers 
concerned, is given for the year 1928, 

Of the 656 disputes (involving 402,706 | 
workers) ending in 1928, the statement 
below shows that 130 or 20 per cent of 
the total number of disputes were set- | 
tled by arbitration. While only 17,024 
or slightly more than 4 per cent of the 
total number of workers were included 
in these settlements, it is felt that the| 
small percentage of workers is not sig- 
nificant. 

Number 
workers 


of disputes, A; number of 
involved, B: 


A B 

Building trades ............... 47 7,884 
Clothing sive sMiivis keetg mg ecece.” ae ee 
Metal trades ... 6 185 
Miners Welk Ss a weces | OO CCOm 
Motion-picture operators, ac- | 

tors, and theatrical workers 7 133 
Textiles ; 9 968 


Other groups ................. 31 1,939 





. 130 





Total 17,024 


Recommendations Made 
. For Tariff on Gypsum 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
tion the deposits will not last more than 
20 years longer, he added. 
“A tariff would penalize one group of 
manufacturers without helping the other | 


group,” he declared in conclusion. \ 
H. Channing, of Boston, Mass., | 
spoke for the Atlantic Gypsum Com- 
pany and for W..N. Gregory, of the East- 
ern Cotton Oil Company of Norfolk, 
Va., and the New York Plastic Company 
in opposition to the proposed duties. 
Free gypsum and expectation that it 
would not be disturbed caused his com- 
pany to begin operations in New Eng- 





The New Model H—Prirtts Any Postage 


land, where there are mo gypsum de- 
posits, the witness said. 

His company would have to go 400 
miles, to the Buffalo area, and buy from 
competitors if it procured domestic gyp- 
sum, said David L. Daggett, who spoke 
for the Connecticut Adamant Plas'‘c 
Company of New Haven. ‘The proposed 
duty on crude gypsum would force it to 
close down its plant, he asserted. 

James L. Gerry, spoke for the Rutland 
Fire Clay Company in opposition to a 
duty on crude gypsum. A duty would 


be a severe hardship on the company, he 
said. 





The Standard Gypsum Company of 


‘A Big White Elephant 


Is Going Out of Business. 
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Pacific Fleet Base | 


On Waiting Orders Since No= 
vember, 1927, When Re- 
lieved for Criticisms 
Of Naval Service. 


Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 
who has been on “‘waiting orders” since 
November, 1927, because of a series of 
magazine articles alleging that the Navy 
was overorganized and extravagently op- 
erated, was ordered July 12 to active 
duty in command of the Fleet Base Force 
in the Pacific, effective August 1. 

Admiral Magruder was relieved of 
command of the Fourth Naval Distrie 
at Philadelphia, and as commandant 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, as an “ad- 
ministrative” measure, following publica- 
tion of the articles. As commander of 
the Fleet Base Force Admiral Magruder 
will succeed Rear Admiral S. E. x 
Kittelle who has been ordered to head 
the Board of Inspection and Survey. 


Critic of Naval Service. 


Admiral Magauder has been on inac- 
tive status, but has retained his pay 
status and rank. Following writing of 
the articles, the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs conducted an inquiry inte 
his charges. 


In a statement issued in October, 1927, 


|the then Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 


D. Wilbur, stated that the order placing 
Admiral Magruder on waiting orders was 
not punitive but “‘administrative” He 
said then that the relief of Admiral Ma- 
gruder “has resulted from his recent ut— 
terances and from. the official corre- 
spondence relating thereto, but no puni- 
tive action has been taken, or will any 
be taken, on the article published in the 
Saturday Evening Post.” 


Ordered to Active Duty. 

The full text of the statement, July 
12. announcing the return to duty of Ad- 
miral Magruder, follows: 

Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 


U. S..N., has been ordered to command 


|the Fleet Base Force, flagship U. S. S. 
| ‘*Procyon,” effective August 1. 


Admiral Magruder will relieve Rear 
Admiral S. E. W. Kittelle, U. S.N., who 


|'has been ordered to duty as president, 


Board of Inspection and Survey, Navy 
Department, relieving Rear Admiral 
George C. Day, who has been ordered 
to duty on the General Board. 


The Fleet Base Force is composed of 
Train Squadron One_ (operating with the 
Scouting Fleet), Train Squadron Two 
(operating with the Battle Fleet) and 
Mine Squadron Two, based on Pearl Har- 
bor, H. T. The flagship of the Fleet 
Base Force, U. S. S. “Procyon,” is based 
on the San Pedro area, California. 


San Francisco, Calif., was represented 
by Martin Uhlidall in opposition to the 
proposed duty. His company imports 
from an island belonging to the Mexican 
State of Lower California, he said. The 
company has made no money in four 
years, he said. As to costs, the company 
is at a disadvantage in comparison with 
inland competition, the witness declared. 
He thought the trouble of the industry 
due to excessive competition instead of 
importations, 








Goose quills, box files and water presses all had their 
day—and now the adhesive postage stamp—the biggest 
white elephant of all—is on the trail to obsolescence. 


Communication can no 
delay and insecurity of 


Modern business demands speed and accuracy. 


longer be saddled with the 
gummed paper postage— 


attached and cancelled on millions of letters during the 


closing hours of each busy day. 


Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, provides 


a speedier and safer mail 


service. It permits responsible 


mailers to print and meter their own postage. 


Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat — 
no delay for stamp sticking, or for facing, cancelling and 
post-marking in the Post Office. No worry that the post- 
age may fall off. No possibility of theft or leakage in 


your postage account. 


Soon, all business mail will be Metered Mail, The 
postage stamp is going out of business. 


METERED MA 


the method that 


made stamps obsolete 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of 


PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 


MAIN OFFICE:.881 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN.—OFFICES IN 21 CITIES © 








New Multi-Denomination Indictae 
—Now extends privilege of print= 
ing postage, to any 


concern eS cee 
variety of its mail. 
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iod of Limitation 
not Be Started by 
Incomplete Return 


hange by Taxpayer from 

Fiseal to Calendar Year 

Is Adjudicated by Ap- 
pellate Court. 


Paso RROBLES MERCANTILE COMPANY, A 
CORPORATION, PETITIONER, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. No. 
$758, Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR 
THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 

Petitioner operated on a fiscal year 
basis, its year closing on January 31, 
but it attempted to file returns on a cal- 
endar year basis ‘and this action gave 
risé to the question at issue: Whether 
the statute of limitations began to run 
when the return for the calendar was 
filed or whether the statute did not op- 
erate until a second calemdar year return 
was in. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
viewed the first calendar year return as 
incomplete and held tnat the return was 
only made complete by the second cal- 
endar year return because the. latter re- 
turn imecluded one month of the tax- 
payers” earlier fiscal year. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals consid- 
ered that the taxpayer had not author- 
ity to file its return on other than a 
fiscal wear basis, and in so ruling the 
court decided that the return required by 
law had not been filed. Since the statute 
of limitations did not begin to run until 
a return was due or was filed, it was 
held that under the dates set forth in 
this proceeding, the collection was not 
barred by statute. 

Upon petition for review of an order 
by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before Rudkin, Dietrich, and Wilbur, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Dietrich, follows: 

This is a petition for the review of a 
decision by the Board of Tax Appeals 
rendered September 6, 1928. The only 
question submitted for consideration is, 
when did the statutory period of limi- 
tations for the assessment of petition- 
er’s income taxes for the years 1918-1919 
commence to run. Section 200 et seq. 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 
1057) provide that returns may be made 
upon the basis of the calendar year or 
of a “fiscal year,” “fiscal year” being 
defined as “a period of 12 months end- 
ing on the last day of any month other 
than December,” and ‘“‘the net income 
shall be computed upon the basis of the 
taxpayer’s annual accounting period 
(fiscal year.or calendar year as the case 
may be) in accordance with the method 
of accounting regularly employed in 
keeping the books” of the taxpayer. Sec- 


tion 250 of the act provides that, “ex- , 


cept im cases of false or fraudulent re- 
turn with intent to evade the tax, the 
amoumt of the tax due under any re- 
turn shall be determined and assessed by 

@ Commissioner within five years after 
the return was due or was made, and 


no suit or proceeding for the collection | 


of any tax shall be begun after the ex- 
piration of five years after the date when 
the return was due or was made.” 


Fiscal Year Ends January 31. 
The petitioner, a California corpora- 
tion with its principal place of business 
at Paso Robles, kept its books on the 
basis of a fiscal vear ending January 
31. Instead of adjusting its tax returns 


to such a year it made them on the basis | 
and accordingly, | 


of the calendar year, 
for the calendar year 1918 it filed a re- 
turn on April 14, 1919, and for the cal- 
endar year 1919, on March 11, 1920, and 
similarly for the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922, which latter years are not pres- 
ently important. Declining to accept the 
calendar year as che return period, the 
commissioner 00 March 10, 1925, made 
an assessment of an additional tax of 
$3,697.10 for the fiscal year ending Jan- 
vary 31, 1919. He had no specific re- 
turn for that period and in determining 
the amount he computed the tax from 


the two pertinent calendar-year returns. | 


Balance is $3,697.10. 
Finding to be due a total of $4,653.66, 
he credited theon 11/12 of the tax peti- 
tioner had paid on the basis of its re- 
turn for the calendar year 1918 and 1/12 
of the amount paid on a like basis for 
1919, and thus cotermined a net balance 
f 


of $3,697.10. the return made on 
April 14, 1919, for the 1918 calendar 
year, standing alone, be held effective 


as a return for that period it would be 
necessary to decide that the assessment 
of March 10, 1925, in so far as it re- 
lated to the 1918 calendar year, 
za for want of authority, more than 
ve 
to the return. If, upon the other hand, 
such return be deemed ineffective for 
any purpose until supplemented by the 
return for the following calendar year 
because it covered only 11 months of 
the taxpayer's fiscal year, then the as- 
sessment of March 10, 1925, would be 
within the five-year limitation period, for 





was | 


years having elapsed subsequently | 


1138) 





v 


| Bacon CoaL CoMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Law No. 
3180, District COURT FOR THE EAST- 
ERI District oF NEw YorkK, 

| The plaintiff sued to recover taxes al- 
leged to have been illegally collected in 
lthat the taxing authorities refused to 
'include in its invested capital for the 





will which it claimed to have acquired 
from a partnership. 

It claimed further that it was entitled 
to have included in its invested capital 
|the value of a certain contract which 
entitled the corporation to buy coal un- 
der stated terms and the vendor of the 
coal was to extend a continuing credit 
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Invested Cap 





alue of Good Will Must Be Proved 
| For Inclusion in Invested Capital 





| Taxpayer F ound to Have Been Unable to Show Worth of 
Asset in Terms of Dollars. 





ceivable, leaseholds, and other property | 
other than intangible property; * * * 

Sec. 326. (a) That as used in this title 
the term “invested capital” for any year 
means (except as provided in subdivisions 
(b) and (ce) of this section): 

(1) Actual cash bona fide 
stock or shares; 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible prop- | 


paid in for 


! jerty, other than cash, bona fide paid in! 
years in question any value for good | 


| and 


for a fixed amount to the taxpayer dur- | 


ing the life of the contract. 

In holding that the taxing authorities 
had ruled properly in excluding a value 
for good will and the contract, the court 
said that such intangibles must be re- 


garded as having no value unless the} 


dollar value can be proved by satisfac- 
tory evidence. The taxing authorities 
had made a determination, the court 
said, and the burden of proof was on the 
| taxpayer to show that such determina- 
tion was erroneous. This the taxpayer 
failed to do, according to the decision. 

Parsons, Closson and McelIlvaine 
(Henry F. Cochrane of counsel), for the 
| taxpayer; William 
Charest, F. W. Dewart, Howard W. 
Ameki and Albert Smith, for the Gov- 
ernment. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


Moscowitz follows: 


The bill of complaint herein sets 
forth four causes of action in which 
demand is made for the recovery of 
money paid under protest as income tax 
for the years 1917, 1919, 1920 and* 1921. 
Judgment is demanded for the sum of 
$6,500 with interest from March Ist, 
1926, on the first cause of action aris- 
ing out of a reassessment of the plain- 
tiff’s income tax for the year 1917. The 
sum of $808.67 with interest from April 
15, 1926, is demanded on the second 
cause of action arising out of reassess- 
ment of the plaintiff’s income tax for 
the year 1919. On the’ third cause of 
action $3,638.85 with interest is de- 
manded from April 15th, 1926, arising 
out of reassessment of the plaintiff’s 
income tax for the year 1920. On the 
‘fourth cause of action $6,520.47 and 
$1,385.59 with interest from April 15th, 
; 1926, is demanded for reassessment of 
the plaintiff's income tax for the year 
1921. 


Plaintiff Claims Issue 
| Of $60,000 in Stock 


The plaintiff corporation is engaged 

in the business of buying and selling 
coal in the Borough of Brooklyn, City 
of New York, and was organized in 
| 1906 as a successor of a partnership 
| known as Bacon & Co. The plaintiff 
contends that it issued $60,000 in pre- 
ferred stock, consisting of 600 shares at 
$100 each and 1,000 shares of common 
| stock at the par value of $100 each for 
| the property of the partnership, which 
| consisted of a contract with the Scran- 
ton & Lehigh Coal Company for the de- 
livery of what is known as “all rail 
coal,” and which contract further pro- 
vided that the Scranton & Lehigh Coal 
Company would extend to the plaintiff 
|} a continuing credit of $100,000 with- 
out interest. 

The plaintiff contends that when the 
property of the copartnership was _se- 
cured it had a good will value of $47,000 
which was worth $40,000 or 25 per cent 


to-wit, $160,000. 

It is the plaintiff’s position that the 
good will of the copartnership and the 
| contract with the Scranton & Lehigh 
| Coal Company, which included the con- 

tinuing credit, should be included as in- 
, vested capital in order to compute the 
excess profit taxes. 

The statutes involved are section 207 
| of the Revenue Act of 1917, sections 325 

and 326 of the Revenue Act of 1918 and 
sections 325 and 526 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. The matreial portion of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 is as follows: 


| Stocks Described as 
Tangible Property 


sec, 325, (a) That as used in this title— 
| The term “intangible property” means pat- 


tents, copyrights, _secret processes and 
| formulae, good will, trade-marks, trade- 
| brands, franchises, and other like prop- 
} erty; 

The term “tangible property” means 


stocks, bonds, notes, and other evidences 
; of indebtedness, bills and accounts re- 





duty. Such seems to have been the hold- 
ing of the Board in the Beck Engraving 
Company Case, 8 B. T. A. 897. “When 
a statute limits a thing to be done in a 
particular mode it includes the negative 
of any other mode.” Botany Mills vy. 


upon that theory there was no complete United States, 278 U. S. 282, 289. See 
return for the fiscal year ending Janu- also United States v. Barth Co. (decided 
ary 31, 1919, until tne return for the by the Supreme Court May 13, 1929). 
1919 calendar year was filed, on March (IV. U. S. Daily, 624). 

11. 1920. Of the decisions cited by appellant we 


The Board of Tax Appeals adopted 
this latter view, and we think correctly. 
That under the circumstances the peti- 
tioner did not have the legal right to 
make returns for calendar years is vir- 
tually conceded. Article 25 of Regula- 
tions 45, among other things provides: 
“A taxpayer having an existing account- 
ing period which is a fiscal year within 
the meaning of the statuté not only 
needs no permission to make his return 
on the basis of such 
but is required to do so, regardless of the 
former basis of rendering returns.” 
that be true and petitioner was bound 
to make return for the year ending Janu- 
ary 31 it could not expect an assess- 


ment until a return was in for the whole 


of that year. 
Statute Ruling Explained. 

True, a return purporting to cover the 
tax year, if merely erroneous or defec- 
tive, may start the running of the 
Statute, but where there are two or more 
returns each of which covers only a part 
of the year, and «&'l of which the com- 
missioner must have before he can in- 
telligently determine the net income for 
such year and make the requisite as- 
sessment, it would he unreasonable to 
hold that the statute begins to run be- 
fore the last one is in and he is thus 
for the first time enabled to perform his 


a taxable year, | 


If 


are unable to see how United States v. 
Board, 14 Fed. (2d) 459 even remotely 
supports its position. United States v. 
Mabel Elevator Co., 17 Fed. (2d) 109 
' would be in point if in the final event 
here the commissioner had declined to 
|give any consideration to the 
made by the taxpayer./ He did not so 
decline but held only that he could not 
, assess the tax for the fiscal year until 
the two relevant calendar year returns 
were in. We fail to see the pertinency 


of either Lawrence v, Ham, 19 Fed. (2d) | 


| 643, or Russell et al. v. United States, | 
278 U. S. 181, 
Affirmed. 


Judge Dissents. 


; the tax year 1918 and for a number of 
years subsequent thereto the taxpayer 
filed its return on the calendar-year basis. 
The difference between the beginning and 
ending of the calendar and fiscal years 


was one month, and it is conceded that | 


the returns were honestly made, with- 
| out any design to evade the tax. Under 
| such, circumstances I am inclined to the 
; opinion that the veturns were sufficient 
|in form and substance to start th. run- 
ning of the statute of limitations. United 
States v. Mabel Elevator Co., 17 Fed. 
(2d) 109, 

| July 4, 1929. 





A. DeGroot, C. M.} 


for stock or shares, at the time of such 
payment, but in no case to exceed the par | 
value of the original stock or shares spe- 
cifically issued therefor, unless the actual | 
cash value of such tangible property at the 
time paid in is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner to have been clearly | 
substantially in excess of such par) 
value,.in which case such excess shall be 
treated as paid-in. surplus; | 

(4) Intangible property. bona fide paid in 
for stock or shares prior to March 3, 1917,! 
in an amount not exceeding (a) the actual 
cash value ‘of such property at the time 
paid in, (b) the par value of the stork 
or shares issued therefor, or (c) in the 
aggregate 25 per centum of the par value 
of the total stock or shares of the cor- 
poration outstanding on March 3, 1917,) 
whichever is lowest. | 


Good Will Held to Be | 
Intangible Property | 


The good will of the copartnership, 
the contract of the Scranton and Lehigh | 
Coal Company, which includes the agree- 
ment by the Scranton and Lehigh Coal | 
Company to extend a credit of $100,000 
without interest are intangible property | 


| according to Section 325a of the Reve- 


; valid and the burden of proof is upon 


of the total stock of the plaintiff cor- jcontract does not add any value to the 


poration, outstanding on March 3, 1917, | 


|figuring the $13,000. 
| conclusive that the good will of the part- 


nue Act of 1918 and must be consid- 

“Intangible property bona fide paid in for 
stock or shares prior to March 3, 1917, in 
an amount not exceeding ,(a) the actual 
cash value of such property at the time 
paid in, (b) the par value.of the stock or 
shares issued therefor, or (c) in the ag- 
gtegate 25 per centum of the par value of 
the total stock or shares of the corporation 
outstanding’ on March 
is lowest.” 

There is no evidence that any of the} 
intangible property was bona fide paid | 
in other stock or shares at that time} 
or later. The contract with the Scran- 
ton and Lehigh Coal Company states 
that the consideration was one dollar 
and there is no evidence that anything 
was paid for the contract. The evidence 
is positive that nothing was paid for 
the renewal of the contract. In fact} 
the contract is between the plaintiff and 
the Scranton and Lehigh Coal Company 
and no mention is made of the partner- 
ship. While $60,000 in preferred stock 
was issued, no evidence is adduced to 
show what it was issued for or to whom. 
The evidence offered by the plaintiff 
does not show any cash value of the 
propertv, even if it be assumed it was 
paid to the company. The evidence fails | 
to show that the contract had any 
value. 

The plaintiff states that it would cost 
$1.52 a ton if it had carried the coal 
from Perth Amboy to its yards by re-| 
loading and using wagons or trucks, 
whereas transportation from Perth Am- 
boy to the. plaintiff’s yards, the Scran- 
ton and Lehigh Coal Company offered 
to do for 40 cents a ton. 


|ered under 326a(4) which states: 


Transportation of Coal 
Offered at 40c.a Ton 


There is no evidence that any other 
competitive dealer could not have’ pur- 
chased coal from the Scranton and Le-| 
high Coal Company for the same price. 
The contract states that the plaintiff will 
not buy from any other dealer but does 
not state that the Scranton and Lehigh | 
Coal Company will not deal with other 
competitors of the plaintiff. 


The item of the $100,000 stated in the 


contract. There is no evidence to show 
that the Scranton and Lehigh Coal Com- 
pany did not extend credit to other 
wholesale coal dealers. 

No evidence was adduced to show any 
good will was transferred to the plain- 
tiff for cash or stock. The plaintiff 
stated that the net earnings of the part- 
nership during the five years preced- 
ing the transfer to the corporation were 
in excess of $13,000 a year. In fact, 
there is no evidence to show what was | 
the gross income of the partnership for 
any year from 1901 to 1906. The plain- 
tiff was unable to state what deductions 
were made from the gross earnings in 
The evidence is, 


nership, if there were any, had no yalue. 

It is well settled that where the 
validity of an assessment is attacked, 
the determination made by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is prima facie 


the person seeking to attack the validity | 
of the assessment. U. S. v. Anderson, 
269 U. S. 422 and U. S. v. Rindskopf, 





1105 U. S. 418. 


returns | 


Rudkin, Circuit Judge, dissenting: For | 


The entire record is barren of proof 
sustain the plaintiff’s contention. | 

Judgement for the defendant. 

July 1, 1929. 


to 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. Lucas, announces his acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax, 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 
citations of which follow: 


American National Bank of St. Paul, 
14702, 30751, 33212, 14-476. 

Armistead, D. L., 14750, 21952, 28227, 13- 
| 1248. 

Hirsch Distilling Co., S., 15816, 14-1973. | 

Letts, Arthur, estate of, 5846, 13-871. 

McNaghten et al., Maleolm, executors, 
5846, 13-871. 

Phelps, B. M., 14749, 21953, 28226, 13- 
1248. 

Sanborn Bros., successors, ete., 11082, 
14-1059. 

*Simons Brick Co., 13973, 24509, 27247, 
14-878. 

Wausau Canning Co., 13966, 14-765. 

Weis, A. W. D., 11917, 13-1284, 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 

Berlin Dye Works, 15714, 13-1354, 
| Blaney, Edith H., 10613, 13-1315. 

First National Bank of Duluth, admin- 
istrator, 18502, 18508, 13-1096, 

Merrit, Thomas A., estate 
18508, ~3-1096. 

Olinda Gasoline Co., 
1050. 

Richfield Oil Co. 

*Simons Brick Co., 
14-878, 

*Acquiescence does not relate 
| tribution to the All Year Cluh, 
| *Nonacquiescence relates’ to contribu- 
jtion to the All Yea. Club, 


of, 18502, 
15799, 19077, 13- 


15799, 19077, 
13973, 


13-1050, 
24509, 27247, 


to con- 





|plication to the chief of the audit sec- | 


ital Dividends 











Index ar.d Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


NCOME: Gross Income, Defined: Dividends: Stock or Bond Rights: 1928 
Act.—Where a corporation issued to its stockholders the right to. pur- 
chase one gold bond for each share of stock held, the price of the bond to be 
below par, such rights constitute dividends to the stockholders to the extent 
of their fair market value on the day of their issuance, and such value also 
is the basis for determination of gain or loss in event of subsequent sale— 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 6374).—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col, 
5 (Volume IV). July 13, 1929. . 
NVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Intangibles: Good Will: Evidence: 
1917, 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where a corporation took over the assets of a 
partnership, the owners of each being the same, and sought to include in 
its invested capital a value for the good will of the partnership and for a 
contract, entered into originally by the partnership but renewed without 
cost by the corporation, such inclusion was denied because the corporation 
was unable by competent evidence to establish a value for either item, each 
being subject to statutory classification as an intangible——Bacon Coal Com- 
pany v. United States. (District Court for the Eastern District of New 


York).—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 138, 1929. 
QTATUTE OF LIMITATION: Computation of Period of Limitation: Re- 

turns: Accounting: All Revenue Acts.—Where a corporation having a 
fiscal year ending on January 31 sought to file its returns on a calendar year 
basis, and the taxing authorities attempted to collect a tax after expiration 
of the statute of limitations if the calendar-year return be regarded as the 
proper return, but not after the statute had expired if it be considered that 
the second calendar-year return was necessary to make the first return com- 
plete for a fiscal year, held: Collection. was not barred because the first 
return was incomplete and the statute did not begin to operate until a com- 
plete return was filed.—Paso Robles Mercantile Co. v. Commissioner. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 
_1 (Volume IV). July 13, 1929. 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 







‘Purchasing Privilege 


Tax Cases Described On Stock Is Taxable 


Policy in Adjusting 


Par Value Is Held to 
Be Dividend. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6374. 
Rights issued by a corporaticn to its 

stockholders which entitled the stock- 

holders to purchase bonds of the cor- 
tax liability of taxpayers and avoid the | poration from it at a price below par, 
issuance of formal notices of deficiency constitute a dividend to the stockholders 
under section 274 of the revenue act of according to a ruling of the General 

1928 (sec. 276 of the revenue act of|Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

1928) has, since its inception, been most|The amount of such dividend, it was 

beneficial both to the taxpayer and to ruled, depends upon the feir market 

the Government. The insistence on the | value on their day of their issuance and 
part of the Bureau that the record shall | this fair market value also may be used 
contain all the facts pertaining to un-|as the basis for determination of gain 
usual items appearing in the returns has/or loss from subsequent sales. The full 
contributed largely to the success of the text of the mamorandum opinion follows: 
policy. Taxpayers are becoming im-| An opinion is requested relative to the 

pressed more und more with the impor- taxable status of rights issued by the M 

tance of submitting to the Bureau all Company to A, which rights “entitled 

the data, affidavits as to fact, and briefs| him to subscribe for 10-year convertible 
of argument to obviate the expense of|4% per cent gold debenture bonds. of 
litigation. . . ca |that corporation for less than ‘/pa¥. 

In the. audit review’ division of the) [t appears the M Company issued to 
Income Tax Unit every effort is made|jts stockholders of record on December 
to develop the facts before a determi- | 91, 1928, rights to purchase one 10-year 
nation of tax liability is made. In order | convertible 4% per cent gold debenture 
to avoid inconvenience ‘to taxpayers and | pond, par value $100, at 98 plus accrued 
occasional embarrassment to the Bureau, | interest, for each — shares of stock held 
no formal notice of deficiency is per-|on that date. On December 2U, 1928, the 
mitted to be issued without compliance | stock of the M company opened at 190, 
with a definitely prescribed procedure |ranged between 199 and 193%, and 
adopted for the purpose of insuring. full | closed at 193%. On December 21, 1928, 
cooperation. |the first day the stock sold ex-rights, it 

When an auditor in charge of a Case | opened at 188, ranged between 189% and 
has been unsuccessful in his efforts to} 186%, and closed at 187; the rights on 
effect a final closing he must make ap-|the same day opened:at 5%, and closed 
at 4%. A owned y shares of stock of 
the M Company; he received his rights 
jand sold the same for approximately x 
| dollars, 

It is the contention of A that the is- 
suance of the rights resulted in no income 


Formal Notice of De- | 
ficiencies. | 








By H. G. NICHOLS. 
Audit Division, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 
The policy ot the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue finally to determine the income- 


tion for permission to issue a formal 
notice of deficiency. This request in the 
form of a report shows in detail the ef- 
forts put forth by him to convince the 
og of the correctness of the = 
iability determined and the reasons why | +, him, but that, as a stockholder of the 
a 60-day letter should be issued. |M Company, he oo cantaln a eivte 

In the event conferences have | been | jeges in the form of rights, to which, re- 
accorded a taxpayer, the auditor’s re-| ,ardiess of their nature, he is entitled to 
quest is transmitted to the conferee who allocate as a basis a certain portion of 
mente the ee for Sie sorenient: the cost of the stock in respect of which 
a ae a 14 cae ate at Lrptng they were issued, in accordance with the 
slo gated x thin chiet | Method prescribed in article 58 of Regu- 

ot s report to the*chief lations 74. It is true that A did receive 


of the audit section. | : 

: 3, | the rights as a stockholder of the M 
section chet must derermine the next | Company and purely as a result of that 
Hep to be taken.” One of two consi |Teationship. But ths does not establish 
sare Sarat = ving kg sommes The issuance by a corporation of rights 

f ev es h pi yo leat to subscribe to its,own stock results in 
of overcoming the objection to closing, a dilution of the capital stock of the 


and, second, to approve the issuance of : ¥ 
= foviiel nitiée of deficiency corporation and therefore is regarded 
¥° as analogous to a stock dividend. (Miles 


Where a taxpayer has employed a ; ; 
: ative wi marta hing. |v: Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Balti- 
representative with offices in Washing more, 259 U. S., 247, 41 S. Ct., 493; T. D. 


ton the representative is requested to : pe Paid 
confer with the chief of the audit sec- | 2365, C. B. 1-1, 72.) Such dilution re- 
tion to ascertain what there is that pre- | Wires the allocation of the*basis of the 
vents the taxpayer from agreeing to the old stock between the stock and rights 
in the manner prescribed in article 58 


last determination. If no local repre- : ‘ 

sentative holds power of attorney from | of Regulations 74. The issuance by. a 

the taxpayer, a letter is written to the |C°rporation of rights to purchase its 

taxpayer. | bonds, or other securities owned by it, 
J : : : 

Such contact discloses various reasons |#t @ price lower than their fair market 
why taxpayers have failed to execute | value results, however, in an entirely dif- 
the agreements as to final tax liability | ferent situation, In such a case the right 
under section 606 of the revenue act. of has a fair market value and constitutes 
1928. The thought prevails in th inds | # dividend, for to the extent of that value 

eee erevalls i lee » | it effects a distribution of the surplus of 


of a number of taxpayers that before a| errs apes : 
case can be closed the formal notice of | the issuing corporation. A right to pur 
hase stock of a second corporation 


deficiency prescribed by the statute must | © gag : 
be issued. It may develop that the tech-|OWned by the issuing corporation has 
jnical adjustments are sect forth in the been held to be a dividend. (Estate s° 
informal deficiency notice in a manner Edwin D, Metcalf “s Commissioner, 13 
not entirely clear to the taxpayer. Such B. T. A., 236, affirmed by the Circuit 
obstacles in a great many instances can Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, April 8, 
be overcome by citing references to the | 1929, Ct. D. 58, Bulletin Noes 7.) A 
| administrative provisions of the revenue | Tht to purchase rights received by the 
acts applicable to the years in question) 88¥ing corporation as a stockholder of 
and by a frank discussion of the tech-|# second corporation has also been hetd 
nical taunes involved | to be adividend. (G.C, M. 926, C, B. VI-1, 
ween ; 133.) Debenture bonds of 1 corporation 
issued to its stockholders without cost 


Engineers Named to Conduct | must he regarded as a dividend to the 
extent of surplus earned after February 


‘ ‘ . . | 

| Canal Survey in Nicaragua |5¢"\915. ‘(Doerschuck v. United States, 
——_——_ 274 Fed., 739, T. D. 3170, C. B. 4, 26.) 
[Continued from Page 1.) Rights to purchase bonds at a price be- 
which will be designated'low par issued by a corporation to its 
stockholders must likewise be regarded 
He also has designated Major Paul R.|as a dividend. Their issuance does not 
Hawley. Medical Corps, for duty with the | cause a stack dilution, ‘ut rather effects 

survey party. lan immediate distribution of surplus. 
Major Sultan is now on duty with the| In the instant case the M Company dis- 
River and Harbor Board in the office of 








| Nicaragua, 
later. 





tributed rights which, because of the) 


|Riy Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. 
C. Lieutenant Caffey is on duty with the 
| Thirteenth Engineers at Ft. Humphrey. 
| Vas, and Major Hawley is on duty at 
Ft. Riley, Kans, 

Majors Sultan and Hawley and Lieu- 
j tenant Caffey will sail from New: York 
City on the transport scheduled to leave 
that port on August 20, 1929, for Corinto, 
Nicaragua, From Corinto the party will 
proceed to Managua, Nicaragua, for sta- 
j tion. 


solid financial condition of the corpora- 
tion, had a. market value, Assuming 
that the M Company had on hand on 
December 21, 1928, a surplus earned 
since February 28, 1918, in an amount 
equal to or in excess of the total fair 
market value of all rights issued, such 
rights must be regarded as a dividend 
to the stockholders of that ¢orporation 
|to the extent of their fair market value 
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Trade Marks 


Swirt & CoMPANY v. THE RENO CReAM- 
ERY COMPANY. Opposition No. 7298, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

| A mark consisting of the notation 

'“Golden West” with a batkground in- 

‘cluding mountain peaks excluding part 

of the rays of the sun and with a growth 

of evergreens in the foreground, as a 

trade mark for butter, was held to be 

‘registrable over opposer’s mark “Golden 

West” which was used on poultry, it 

being found that the goods of two par-| 

ties possessed different descriptive prop- | 
erties. 

The opposer’s contention that the ex- 
aminer erred in taking judicial notice 
of a number of registrations issued to 
third parties was overruled on the ground 
‘that such registrations were introduced | 


without objection and that it is now 
too late to object to their consideration. | 


| It was also held that registrations 
introduced by an applicant to show that 





the opposer was not the originator of the | 


trade mark in question are not for con- 
sideration in deciding whether appli- 
| cant’s 
thereon under the provisions of Rule 


application should be rejected | 
| made. 


154, the registrations not being consid- | 











ered pertinent to the issue, which re- 
| lated to the descriptive properties of 
| the goods. 


The Assistant Commissioner further 


jheld that even though it be assumed | 
that the descriptive properties of the | 


| goods be the same and that the opposer 
|had a right to appropriate the notation 
|“Golden West” as a trade mark for but- 
| ter, still such right had been lost by 
| laches, 
that the mark had been used by the 
parties since’ 1917 without evidence of 
confusion. 


% 1917, whichever’ ad) Efforts Made to Avoid Holder’s Right to Buy Below) pr. c. McManus and A. S. Brant for) 


| Swift & Company (Browne & Phelps of 
| counsel); Edward E. Clement and Moses, 
| Kennedy, Stein & Bachrach for The 
|Reno Creamery Company (Herbert E. 
|Ramsey of counsel). ° 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 


The opposer, Swift & Company, ap- 
| pea 
|aminer of interferences dismissing its 
opposition to the registration by the ap- 
plicant, The Reno Creamery Company, 
of its trade-mark for creamery butter, 
said mark consisting primarily of the 
notation “Golden West.” The said nota- 
tion is displayed above a scene consisting 
of mountain peaks excluding in part the 
rays of the sun, and growth of evergreens 
in the foreground. 


Name Previously Used 
On Dressed Poultry 


| The opposition is based on prior adop- 
| tion and use of the mark “Golden West,” 
| registered April 17, 1923, No. 166899, ap- 
| propriated to dressed poultry. 

The applicant admits prior use 


of the 








Conference to Plan 


Labor Seek Advice. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
|movement in the geographic centers of 
| production, of consolidations, of increased 
efficiency in management, and of the va- 
rious other phases which represent the 
progress of American industry as we 
as of changes in consumer demand which 
sometimes seriously affect a who 
dustry with little warning. 

In mentioning some of the topics which 
are scheduled for discussion at Monday’s 
meeting, Mr. Lamont said, the main 
thing, of course, is the number of un- 
employed on the census date. An unem- 
ployed person may be defined as one 
who is (a) usually employed for wages 
or a salary, (b) out of a job, (c) physi- 
cally able to work, (d) willing to work 
and (e) looking for a job. 

In the Department’s opinion there is 
much interest in a number of supplemen- 
| tary matters, like the number of persons 
having jobs but for the time being on 
layoff without pay, the number on strike 
or under lockout, the number working 
part time, and even the number working 
on make-shift jobs being unable to find 
work at their usual occupation. 

Since these are classes which the 
enumerator might be inclined to report 
as unemployed, if the decision were left 
to him, the proposal has been presented 
to have most of them reported separ- 
ately on the unemployment schedule. In 


|report will be made on this schedule for 
\every gainful worker who is not actually 
ficient number of questions as to why 
he is not working to make passible his 
proper classification, either with the un- 


classes. 
Once the unemployed have been iden- 
tified, all of the data on the general 


so that they may 


their classification, 


demand may arise. 

Among those expected to attend are: 
George E. Roberts, Vice President, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York; Daniel Wil- 
lard, President, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


rector, Labor Bureau, Ince., New ork; 
Gray Silver, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Leo 
Wolman, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


A. Berridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York; Dr. Joseph H. Wil- 
letts, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. Royal Meeker, New 
Niaeen Conn.; Ethelbert Stewart, Bureau 
|of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C.; 
William R. Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Charles P. Neill, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; E. W. 


McCullough and Russell L. Greenman,| west» mark to butter, such right has 


United States Chamber of Commerce. 





dividend is subject to surtax only. 








jon the day of their issuance. (Estate of 
| Metcalf v. Coramissioner, supra.) Such 


| subsequent sale by A, 





it appearing from the record; .,. . ‘ 
| Similarity of Goods 


‘Departments of Commerce and | 


employed or in one of the supplementary | 


road, Baltimore, Md.; George Soule, Di- | 


ers of America, New York; Dr. William | 
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Mark for Butter Granted Registration 
Despite Prior Use on Dressed Poultry 


Goods Are Held to Have Different Descriptive Properties 
And No Confusion in Trade Is Found. 





mark “Golden West” by the opposer, but 
denies that.the two marks are otherwise 
identical, or that the respective goods 
of the parties are of the same descriptive 
properties. i 

It appears to have been agreed be- 
tween the parties that the sole question 
at. issue is whether the respective goods 
of the parties are of the same descriptive 
properties, Notwithstanding, this fact 
the major portion of the alleged errors 
in the decision of the acting examiner of 
interferences relate to procedure, the op- 
poser contending that the examiner-erred 
in taking judicial notice of a number of 
registrations issued to third parties, 
profert of copies of which was made -at 
final hearing; and.in failing to take ju- 
dicial notice of and ignoring Rule 154 
(paragraph e) of the Rule: of Practice 


|of the Patent Office. 


As the copies of registrations of third 
parties were introduced into the record 
by consent, or at least without objection, 
it is now too late to object to their con- 
sideration. If said registrations were 
material to the issue and the opposer 
were of the opinion that they should not 


| be considered objection should have been 


raised at the time profert thereof was 


As to the alleged error in ignoring the 
requirements of Rule 154 (paragraph e) 
which reads: “(e) Upon notice given to 
the opposite party before the closing of 
the testimony, and official record, and 
any special matter contained in a printed 
publication, if competent evidence and 
pertinent to the issue, may be used as 
evidence at the hearing.” it may be noted 
that the said registrations are not com- 
petent evidence or pertinent to the issue. 


Is Sole Question 


The question at issue is whether the 
applicant’s mark shall be registered; and 
the only question presented for decision 
is whether ‘the applicant’s goods and op- 
poser’s goods are of the same descriptive 
properties. The applicant’s application 
for registration is not rejected or denied 
on the said registrations; and the ques- 
tion as to whether the applicant’s goods 


Is from the decision of the acting ex a Cie eneept » peeds SP Se aa 


descriptive properties is not determinable 
on existing registrations. 

The only purpose in introducing into 
the record the said registrations was, to 
show that the opposer was not the origi- 
nator of the name “Golden West,” or the 
first to adopt said name as a trade- 
mark; and the only apparent reason for 
objecting to the consideration of said 


|registrations is to exclude all evidence 


bearing on this question, leaving to in- 
ference whether the mark was so truly 
arbitrary, strange and fanciful with the 
opposer as to entitle it to a monopoly 
of use in a wider field than one who se- 
lects an old mark and appropriates it 


|to specifically new use. 


The opposer, : however, in its bill of 
complaint did not claim to have 6figi- 
nated the name “Golden West,” nor to 
be the first to adopt it as a trade mark. 
If any such claim had been made, no 


|doubt evidence would have been re- 
Employment Census, 


| dation in fact. 


ferred to in the applicant’s answer 
showing such claim to be without foun- 


It is of common knowledge that 
“Golden West” is a poetic designation 
of California, inspired by the discovery 


|of large quantities of gold in this State, 


|and that this designation has been the 


subject of prose, poetry and song for 
practically one-half of a century. There 
was a periodical entitled “Golden West,” 


| published in Visalia, Calif., during the 
j]|eighties, which was made the official 


|medium of publication by the “Native 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


at work on the census day, with a suf-| 


le in- | Daughters of the Golden West,” July 28, 
| 1889 


Belasco wrote a play entitled “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” first produced at 
the New Belasco Theater, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 3, 1905; and in New York, 
at the Belasco Theater, November 14, 
1905, the plot of the play having been 
laid in California. It appears, there- 
fore, that at the time the opposer en- 


,| tered the field the term “Golden West” 


was free to all to be adopted as a trade 
mark, suject to the rights of the then 
existing registrants. 

Reverting to the real question at is- 
sue, viz., whether the respective goods 
of the parties have the same descriptive 
properties, it is observed that the op- 
poser did not so regard them, as evi- 
denced by the fact that it appropriated 
different trade marks to its dressed poul- 
try and butter products, respectively, 
using “Golden West” for its dressed 
poultry, and the marks “Brookfield,” 
“Gold Rock,” “Fairview,” “Forestville,” 
“Cresta” and “Swastika” for the dif- 
ferent grades of its butter. ; 


fact, it is probable that some kind of Ng Evidence Presented 


Of Confusion in Trade 
But the best evidence that the oppos- 


}er’s dressed poultry and the applitant’s 


population schedule will be available for | 


readily be segregated by color, sex, age, | 
marital condition, occupation, et¢., as the | 
plieant, 


butter are not of the same descriptive 
properties is the fect that the mark 
“Golden West” has been used by both 
parties on their respective goods since 
1917 without the occurrence of a single 
instance of confusion ‘or mistake on the 
part of the public, so far as shown by 
the record, 
plicant. products having descriptive 
Furthermore, as pointed out by the ap- 
products having descriptive 
properties much nearer to the applicant’s 
butter than dressed poultry have been 
held not to have the Same descriptive 
properties as butter. In W. A. Lawrence 
& Son v. The Licking Creamery Com- 
pany (1914 C. D. 76) cheese was held not 


|to have the same descriptive properties 


as milk, cream, ice cream, and butter; 
and in Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany v. Eagle Manufacturing Compahy 
(247 O. G. 245; 47 App. D. C. 191; 19 
C, D, 138), the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia held that ice cream 
cones did not have the same descriptive 
properties as dairy products, 

Assuming, however, that dressed poul- 
try and butter have the same descriptive 
properties, and that the opposer once 
had the right to appropriate its “Golden 


been lost by laches (Victor Stove Com- 





pany v. Hall-Neal Furnace Company, 


The | 374 O. G. 262; 24 F. (2d.) 898; 1928 C, 
fair market value of the rights on the! D. 172), 

| day of their issuance is the basis for the| 
| determination ef gain or loss from their! in‘*references is affirmed. 


The decision of the acting examiner of 


} July 10, 1929, 
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| Gain for 1928 Shown |Opposition to Tariff on Softwood Lumber 


Offered Exhibitors in | Shows Activity in Argentina and Sree In Sales of Wholesale | Is Presented by Pacific Coast Operators 


Trade Fairs Abroad Improvement: Noted in France While Trading in Brazil Cooperative Societies Retention of Wood Pulp and Newsprint on Free List Asked 
By Publishers’ Association. 


Advice Given on Foreign 
Tariffs, Laws, and Agents 
By Department of 
Commerce. 


M. H. BLETZ, 
Chief, Standards Section, 
Department of Commerce, 

Trade and sample fairs play a part in 
the. sales promotion program of many 
manufacturers, distributers and mer- 
chants abroad. Exhibits of actual prod- 
ucts, of samples of merchandise, and of 
descriptive material are displayed in an 
attractive manner, affording merchant 
buyers and the general public the op- 
portunity to examine articles produced 
threughout the world for the industry, 
subsistence, comfort, and amusement of 
the people. 

The use of these commercial fairs 
takes a more important position in the 
advertising program of the seller abroad 
than does this same form of sales pro- 
motion in the United States. Likewise, 
in the foreign field and particularly in 
a number of European countries, more 
ultimate consumers are reached and at- 
tracted through exhibits at fairs than 
would be otherwise; either by means of 
advertisements in newspapers and peri- 
odicals, or through mails distribution of 
catalogs and descriptive pamphlets. 


Fairs Privately Operated. 

To a large extent these fairs are pri- 
vate enterprises, although some receive 
partial municipal or national financial 
assistance. A number of the larger or- 
ganizations own permanent buildings and 
a spacious grounds, comparable, in this 
respect, to a few of the greater State 
fair organizations in the United States. 
Nominal charges are made for exhibit 
space and special trading services pro- 
vided. 

At the general fairs all types and kinds 
of products are accepted. The special 
fairs—as radio, automotive, agricultural, 
machinery, better homes, and the like— 
cater to particular groups of industries. 

Certain exporters of materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies produced in the 
United States have long used these fairs, 
either exhibiting directly or through 
their foreign agencies. As a service to 
the established houses, as well as to 
those entering foreign trade or expand- 
ing their present efforts in new fields, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has collected, assembled and 
classified information regarding a large 
number of foreign fairs whose scope is 
international. In this work, notable aid 
has been rendered by field representa- 
tives of the Department of State located 
jn the American consulates throughout 
the world. : 


Bureau Aids Exhibitors. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is glad to aid American firms 
wo’ contemplate using these fairs in the 
promotion of their foreign trade. Ap- 
propriate divisions will assist the pros- 
pective exhibitor in determining the rel- 
ative value of the various exhibitions, 
providing general information with re- 
gard to the economic conditions in the 
country where the fair is-being held and 
specific data regarding the demands for 
particular commodities. ; 

While exhibit material usually is en- 
tered free of customs duties, the ex- 
porter is interested in the customs tariffs 
of the country from the standpoint of 
future sales.. This tariff information is 
available as are data concerning trade 
mark, patent, and copyright registration, 
as well as other legal advice. The Bu- 
reau’s staff in the United States and in 
foreign countries will assist in the se- 
lection of foreign agents or distributors 
and in other ways aid the American ex- 
hibitors in following through their sell- 
ing prospects after interest has been ini- 
tiated by the display of products at 
these commercial fairs. 


Hazards to Employes Found 
Through Use of ‘Dry Ice’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

was produced. There was first twitch- 
ing or shaking of the arm due to muscle 
contractions, numbness of the fingers 
so that the prick of a pin could not be 
felt, inability to distinguish heat and 
cold, and sometimes pain and inability 
to use the hand. Two of the cases were 
mild, involving 10 and 14 days’ disabil- 
ity, respectively, while the others were 
more prolonged. 

It is considered probable that the 
neuritis was caused by the cold from 
handling the frozen cores, although the 
cases are being observed to see if any 
other factor is involved. In the par- 
ticular plant in quetsion a device was 
installed after the occurrence of these 
cases by which the cores were removed 
from the containers without touching the 
surface with the hand. This seems to 
have eliminated the source of the trou- 
ble, as no recent cases have been reported. 


Letter-openers Operated 
By Hand Are Machines 


New York, July 12.—The Customs 
Court, in a decision sustaining a pro- 
test of the Hush-A-Phone Corporation, 
finds that certain letter openers, op- 
erated by hand, are machines within the 
tariff interpretation as laid down by the 
courts, and are, therefore, dutiable at 
the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 372, act of 1922, as ma- 
chines not specially provided for. 

The collector’s assessment is set aside 
by the court in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Fischer. Upon entry these 
openers were subjected to duty at the 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 399. (Protest No. 268393-G- 
54182-27). 

In another opinion, overruling protests 
of J. T. Steel & Co., of Seattle, the 
Customs Court finds that small aluminum 
scoops were correctly assessed by the 
customs appraising officers at the rate 
of 11 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 339, tariff act 
of 1922, as household utensils composed 
wholly or in chief value of aluminum. 

Claims for a lower duty are denied, the 
court finding insufficient the testimony 
of the importers that these scoops are 
packed with chests of tea and are not 
used by housewives. (Protests Nos. 
254918-G-9078, etc.) 


Is Generally Dull. 


Market conditions throughout the 
world as summarized by cable and radio 
reports received by the Department of 
Commerce and made public July 12 show 
that in Argentina. the general business 
level has been’ maintained, and mer- 
chants in Canada have noted an increased 
retail turnover as a result of heavy tour- 
ist traffic during the last week. 

A slight weakening tendency is noted 
in the Brazil coffee market and ex- 
change, and credit conditions continued 
strained, with business dull. The full 
text. of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Argentina.—The general business level 
in Argentina has been maintained al- 
though there is slightly less optimism 
about the future. The strike in Rosario 
has tied up shipping in that port since 
Monday. Failure in June amounted to 
9,000,000 paper pesos. There has been 
some increase in sales of passenger auto- 
mobiles but sales of trucks have been 
slow. Argentina cereal exports in June 
amounted to 612,000 tons of wheat, 666,- 
000 tons of corn, 115,000 tons of linseed, 
26,000 tons of oats, 31,000 tons of barley, 
and 10,000 tons of flour. Wool exports 
amounted to 21,000 bales. 

Australia—Settlement of the timber 
strike at Melbourne has improved the 
unemployment situation in that center 
but the strike ‘continued at Sydney. The 
coal strike still continues. At recent 
wool sales, prices have shown a firmer 
tendency. 


Business in Brazil 
Is Extremely Dull 


Brazil—Exchange and the _ coffee 
market have been steady with a slight 
weakening tendency. Credit conditions 
continue strained and general business 
is extremely dull. Most observers proph- 
esy a continuance of these conditions 
for several months. The Sugar Coopera- 
tive Association expects to make the 
following allotment of required exports 
to the different States for the present 
crop: Sao Paulo, 80,000 bags; Rio de 
Janeiro, 150,000 bags; and Pernambuco, 
100,000 bags. The concreting of fifteen 
miles of the mountain section of the Rio- 
Petropolis highway will be completed in 
time for the Latin American road con- 
gress next month. 

Canada.—Merchants report a. retail 
turnover generally heavier than last 
year as the result of the tourist traffic 
of the past week. Eastern Canadian 
demand for hardware is also exceptional, 
Montreal and Toronto reporting a very 
active business in lawn mowers, sprin- 
klers and garden hose, but Winnepeg 
wholesalers report a smaller volume of 
business at many points in the prairie 
Provinces. Retail lumber trade is con- 
sidered equal to, if not better than a 
year ago, but Toronto mills are less ac- 
tive than earlier this year. ’ 

Manufacturers’ prices of blue annealed 
and galvanized sheets have been ad- 
vanced, and binder twine prices are 
slightly higher than a year ago. The 
wheat crop outlook is considered locally 
to be still spotty, with dry, cool weather 
the principal complaist in districts where 
the growth is backward. A normal crop 
is expected by powers in Ontario, fall 
wheat being reported by them as excel- 
lent and spring grains as making satis- 
factory progress. Conditions in Prince 
Edward Island are also believed to be 
very promising, and the prospects for 
both apples and soft fruits in British 
Columbia have improved with June rains 
which filled irrigation reservoirs. 


Weather Conditions in 
China Reported Good 


China.—Favorable weather conditions 
in both North and South China have re- 
lieved fears of poor crops. Prices on 
the Dairen exchange on future crops 
have consequently dropped slightly. Crop 
reports further indicate an increase of 
6 to 10 per cent in area planted over 
last year. Attention of the Mukden Gov- 
ernment is directed to establishing a 
fixed rate of exchange of 60 fengpiao to 
$1 (Mexican), raising a domestic loan of 
$20,000,000, secured by the cigarette tax, 
for the redemption of fengpiao currency. 
Building continues active in the Mukden 
district. Fifteen hundred permits were 
issued during the first six months of this 
year, 60 of which were for stores and 
20 for large residences and new build- 
ings for the Northeastern University. 
The majority of the permits, however, 
were for very cheap dwellings. 

Czechoslovakia.—The slackening dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year, which 
had been attributed to the severe winter, 
continued in the second, although indus- 
trial activity still remained higher than 
that of 1927, but below the level of the 
same period of last year. Generally 
speaking, reduced output is to be noted 
in the coal mines, the chinaware, cotton 
spinning and woodworking industries. 
The woolen branch is the only one of the 
textile lines well employed. Declining 
exports mar the otherwise satisfactory 
situation in the shoe industry. Cement 
and brick plants report a higher level of 
activity, while iron and steel production 
is still at a record level. At the middle 
of the year, the money market was dis- 
playing some stringency, but the de- 
mands upon the National Bank were not | 
excessive. 





Business in France 
Improves in June 


Denmark.—The slow industrial and 
commercial improvement of the past few 
months: with increasing production and 
the development of greater competitive 
ability, continued during June. Prac- 
tically all major industries showed prog- 
ress including a slight improvement in 
the branches of textiles, footwear, and 
leather. Shipping also was fully occu- 
pied and stimulated by higher freight 
rates. Trade demands were accelerated 
and sales of automobiles were estimated 
to be higher than in 1928. Unemploy- 
ment at the end of June was about 29,- 
000, the lowest in several years. Prices 
on agricultural products remained gen- 
erally satisfactory and the outlook for 
crops was promising. Bacon, butter, and 
egg production and exports continued at 
a high level. Butter exports showed rec- 
ord figures and the high exports of bacon, 
although lower than last year’s, were 
expected gradually to increase. Prices 
were satisfactory. 

France. — Domestic business during 
Jyne registered a moderate improvement | 
in all principal lines except the cotton 





“domestic consumption. 


{cantile and passenger traffic. 


»which was formed following the resigna- 


branches of the textile industry. Pro- 
duction and distribution were at higher 
levels, despite rising living and produc- 
tion costs. Foreign trade continues to 
show a heavy untavorable balance and 
is the major weak spot in the general 
commercial situation. The present high 
level of production in most industrial 
branches is based on heavier immediate 
However, con- 
tinuation of the heavy output is con- 
sidered questionable in view of a per- 
ceptible restraint in buying, resulting 
from rising price levels, increasing pro- 
duction costs, continued heavy taxation 
which it is alleged exceeds current fiscal 
needs, the lack of improvement ir. buy- 
ing by farmers, and the increasing diffi- 
culties encountered in foreign sales be- 
cause of the high level of French ex- 
port prices. 


Bank clearances which have reached 
the highest point since June, 1928, in- 
dicate a heavy turnover, but also partly 
reflect higher prices. An improvement 
in the distributior of merchandise is 
shown by a 10 per cent increase in cur- 
rent car loadings over the similar period 
of last year. The iron and steel industry 
is maintaining a high output but for- 
ward orders have declined and steel ex- 
ports are more difficult. Coal production 
and sales are strong. A slight improve- 
ment occurred in the tanning industry 
but activity in all branches of the tex- 
tile industry is restricted. All ports show 
a substantial improvement in both ot 

The gen- 
eral agricultural situation has been fur: 
ther improved by mild temperature and 
moderate rainfalls. 

India.—The official Indian preliminary 
jute forecast estimate the crop acreage 
at 3,319,400 acres, which is said to be 
considerably less than the trade anti- 
cipated and as a result prices rose imme- 
diately and the outlook -became bullish. 
Allowing for damage by excessive rain- 
fall in certain sections, brokers predict 
that the crop yield will approximate 9,- 
500,000 bales this season. 

Japan.—Japanese business circles are 
favorably receiving the new government, 


tion of the Tanaka Cabinet on July 1. 
Financial retrenchment is expected to be 
the leading policy of the new govern- 
ment with no vital change in other pol- 
icies. The stock market remained mod- 
erately. steady during the week, despite 
the political situation. Industrial ac- 
tivity continues slow, except in the iron 
and steel and cement industries. 


Mexican Manufactures 
Reported on Increase 


Mexico.—Manufacturing is increasing 
steadily, it is reported. According to 
an official Mexican forecast, the cotton 
crop will be substantially smaller next 
season, owing to the fact that the short- 
age of water for irrigation purposes has 
caused. a decrease in the acreage. 

Newfoundland.—The fishing industry | 
has been handicapped by cold weather, 
the cod fishery having been delayed two 
weeks. Wholesale and retail trade is 
quiet, few tourists have arrived, and a 
slight recession in Summer trade is an- 
ticipated as compared with 1928. Buy- 
ers are now leaving for American and 
foreign markets for fall stock. 

Panama.—Imports into the Republic! 
of Panama during June amounted to 
$1,302,000 of which 14 per cent came 
from the United States. Total imports 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $17,312,090, of which 69 per 
cent was supplied by the United States. 
Construction activities declined some- 
what during June. The National Avia- 
tion Commission held its first meeting 
and after giving consideration to the 
proposal submitted by the Scadta Com- 
pany for the transportation of air mail 
between Panama and Colombia decided 
to defer action. The’ Pan-American Air- 
ways has reduced is ransisthmian serv- 
ice to one trip daily. The National 
Aeronautical Association has received its 
charter and held its first meeting. 

Philippine Islands.—Textile business 
continues depressed and prospects for 
improvement in the trade are uncertain. 
Textile credits are tight ad reliable es- 
timates indicate that retail and provin- 
cial dealers are doing only from 30 to 50 
per cent of their normal business. Such 
estimates have a psychological effect on 
general buying. Some importers and 
dealers do not anticipate a revival in 
business before September, but expecta- 
tions are somewhat more vuptimistic in 
other quarters. As a result of slow de- 
mand from New York and London, the 
abaca market, was quiet during the past | 
week, 

Total receipts amounted to 33,584 
bales and 29,420 bales were exported, the 
United States taking 16,901 bales. To- 
day’s f. o. b. quotations are 27 pesos ‘per 
picul of 1389 pounds for grade E; F, 25; 
I, 24; JUS, 21; JUK, 17, and L, 14.50. 
(One peso equals $0.50.) The copra 
market continues steady to firm. Arriv- 
als last week were about 100 per cent 
less than anticipated and all oil mills 








operated at reduced capacity. Current 


Two Leading Organizations 
Estimate Amount for Year 
At $3,293,662, With 
Profits of $62,000. 


Combined sales of $3,293,662 for 1928, 
as compared with $2,873,964 in the pre- 
ceding year, are reported by the two 
leading cooperative wholesale societies 
of the United States, according to a 
statement just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Their combined profits 
in 1928 are said to have amounted to 
about $62,000. 

The statement, which will appear in 
the July issue of the monthly Labor Re- 
view, follows in full text: | 

Continued progress is shown. by the 
reports of the two leading cooperative 
wholesale societies for 1928. 

The Farmers’ Union State Exchange, 
at Omaha, Nebr., reports sales amount- 
ing to $1,775,849, on which a net profit 
of $37,930 was made. (The sales for 
1927 were $1,618,288 and the profit $49,- 
096.) By paying cash for all its goods 
the exchange earned $23,010 in discounts. 
The exchange, in addition to its whole- 
sale business, operates 10 retail branches 
whose equipment is valued at $155,823. 
The assets of the association are $529,- 
537, the paid-in share capital is $325,637, 
the surplus amounts to $37,070, and the 
reserves to $42,973. 


Cooperation Emphasized. 

The manager of the wholesale, in his 
report, pointed out: “This is a very dif- 
ferent story from: seven years ago, when 
we were over $100,000 in the red for the 
previous year, with no surplus, no re- 
serves, and not ‘enough credit to buy 
50 bags of sugar. This improvement is 
not due to management alone, but to 
teamwork in the Farmers’ Union.” 

At present less than 20 per cent of the 
business of the wholesale is done with 
the shareholders. In the attempt to 
weed out the inactive members the an- 
nual meeting authorized the directors 
to credit the patronage rebates of non- 
shareholder customers to the purchase 
of shares in the organization and to buy 
back the shares held by nontrading mem- 
bers as rapidly as conditions will per- 
mit. : 

The Cooperative Central Exchange, at 
Superior, Wis., had sales in 1928 amount- 
ing to $1,517,813 as compared with $1,- 
255,676 the year before. Its net profit 
for 1928 was $23,894, of which $17,455 
was returned to member societies in pat- 
ronage rebates, $3,681 was paid in in- 
terest on capital stock, and $2,758 was 
added to the reserve fund. The reserves 
now amount to $12,565 and the share 
capital to $65,733. 

The number of affiliated societies has 
increased from 76 to 84, and the number 
of customer societies from 105 to 114. 

The net worth of the organization is 
set at $102,195. 4 

Cost of Operation Lower. 

The cost of operation of the exchange 
has shown a steady reduction during the 
past three years. In 1926 operating ex- 
penses amounted to 10.6 per cent o 
sales, in 1927 to 9.9, and in 1928 to 9.6 
per cent. The report of the organization 
points out that, although the sales have 
increased, the accounts receivable have 
not increased in proportion, due largely 
to the fact.that the majority of the af- 
filiated societies have put their stores 
upon a strictly cash basis and are more 
and more becoming able to discount their 
own purchases from the exchange. 

The aim of the exchange is to market 
all possible goods under its own label. 


|In this way the exchange can set its 


own standard of quality and weight and 
guarantee goods so marketed. Aside 
from the consideration of quality, the 
exchange has found that there is a de- 
cided advantage in price, due probably 
to the saving in advertising cost. The 
exchange now sells under its own label 
wheat and potato flour, coffee, matches, 
dried fruit, canned soups, salmon, pump- 
kin, wax and string beans, tapioca, wheat 
cereal, gloss and corn starch, olives, olive 
oil, pickles, canvas gloves, roofing and 
building paper, nails, fencing, cookies, 
paints, macaroni, oil, grease, condiments, 
and sirups. The list of label commodi- 
ties is enlarged every year. The ex- 
change also operates a bakery. 

Much educational work is done by the 
organization, and it and its affiliated 
stores form perhaps the most energetic 
and enthusiastic cooperative group in 
the United States. 


f. o. b. steamer prices for warehouse 
grade resacado are Manila, 10.50 pesos 
per picul; Cuba, 10.125; Hondagua and 
Iloilo, 10; and Legaspi, 9.87 pesos. 
Porto Rico.—The economic situation in 
Porto Rico remains unchanged with no 
improvement in sales or collections. This 
is the quiet season in trade and com- 
mercial transactions are slowing down 
considerably. Preliminary data indicate 
that the total value of shipments from 
Porto Rico to the United States for 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Unfavorable Balance if 


f Trade Is Shown 


For May in Summary by Grand Divisions 


Department of Commerce Announces Exports for Five- 
month Period, However, Are in Excess of Imports. 


Despite an excess of imports over ex- 
ports in May, a favorable trade balance 
was shown for the first five months of 
1929 according to the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce issued July 12 by 
the Department of Commerce, | 





Exports. 


1928, 
- 188,847,271 
. 123,465,637 
38,242,760 
50,324,314 
12,693,984 
8,982,874 


Europe 

North Americ 

South America . 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 

422,556,840 

Imperts. 

Europe 

North America 

South America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


104,149,810 
86,092,417 
47,393,912 

104,140,561 

5,587,114 
6,616,797 


Total exports fell from a figure of 
$422,556,840 in May, 1928, to $384,993,403 
in May, 1929. Imports for May, 1928, 
were $353,980,611 as against $400,149,- 
265 for May of this year. 

ane tabulation of exports and import: 


vy grand divisions follows: 
Month of May, 


Five months ended May, 
1928, 1929 
936,699,020 
514,318,918 
178,563,021 
246,762,261 
68,573,930 
44,409,998 


1929, 
146,600,403 
132,681,038 
35,829,098 
44,530,733 
16,801,672 
8,550,459 
384,993,408 


966,503,679 
609,009,762 
238,498,935 
280,279,473 
80,942,099 
55,207,368 


2,230,441,316 


1,989,327,148 


113,769,660 
92,412,332 
58,579,462 

124,415,561 

5,664,644 
10,307,606 


506,193,039 
415,654,910 
251,023,756 
528,026,478 
28,364,339 
39,420,691 


548,957,790 
440,526,208 
293,638,668 
564,027,057 

29,674,911 
56,128,633 





Melek ie |e olan 353,980,611 


400,149,265 1,768,683,213 1,932,953,267 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


faced with periodic immigrations of job 
seekers in large numbers from other 
States, in view of the fact that timber 
is being depleted at different points, will 
always have a percentage of unemployed 
workers except at such times as this 
labor surplus is drawn to other occupa- 
tions such as harvesting, fruit picking 
etc.” 

Touching on the question of the al- 
leged shipping advantages of Canadian 
lumber mills, Mr. Cooper denied that 
such an advantage exists. 

“While,” he said, “on the average 
British Columbia mills have no advan- 
tage in the intercoastal trade, it is true 
that during the period of peak shipping, 
British Columbia mills occasionally en- 
joy an apparent slight advantage in 
rates. But this advantage by no means 
offsets the irregularity of the British 
Columbia service and higher loading 
charges due to the large percentage of 
shipments that must be loaded by lighter. 
The American mills, on the other hand, 
by reason of the heavy west-bound traf- 
fic, enjoy a well organized balanced ship- 
ping service which enables them to ship 
lumber regularly in any quantity. This 
gives them a very material advantage 
over British Columbia mills. 


Denies Canadian Mills 
|Have Shipping Advantages 


“In any consideration of a tariff for 
| protective purposes, in our judgment the 
most essential feature is the knowledge 
of costs in the domestic industry, as 
compared with those abroad, or at least 
in competing countries. No facts have 
been presented to Congress which in any 
way justify the vague general statement 
that lumber costs are higher in the 
United States than Canada. On the other 
hand, all sources from which comparative 
costs can be secured show definitely that 
costs are higher in Canada. This ap- 
plies not only to Douglas-fir lumber in 
the Pacific Northwest, but to the pine 
of the intermountain region, to the white 
pine of the Lake States and Ontario, to 
shingles, and to birch and maple lumber. 


“These are facts. They have moreover 
been in the published Tariff Hearings for 
more than five months, and no data in 
any way disputing their accuracy have 
been called to the attention of Congress. 
An analysis of the reason for this higher 
cost level in Canada is not out of place. 
Firstly, all the evidence presented to 
Congress indicates that living conditions, 
labor conditions and wages, are very 
much the same, from east to west, on 
both sides of the international boundary, 


| which is a normal condition in view of 


the kinship of the two peoples and the 
free interchange between the two coun- 
tries. 


|Costs of Machinery 
And Supplies Compared 


“Naturally this would tend to produce 
a very close parity between costs on both 
sides of the line for similar types of op- 
eration, and such cost data as are avail- 
able fully substantiate this so far as 
these elements of cost are concerned. 

“The reason why Canadian costs tend 
to be on a higher level is because of 
the fact that Canadian machinery and 
supplies are higher. Much of the Cana- 
dian sawmill and shingle mill machinery 
is imported from the United States and 
pays a fairly high duty. 
about a higher investment cost in plant 
for the Canadian operator as contrasted 
with his American competitor. In the 
matter of supplies the same situation 
exists, as the Canadian mill uses ex- 
tensively supplies imported from the 
United States, some of which pay a 
duty, and as a result its supplies cost 
more. 

“It is in these elements of cost that 

the Canadian finds himself at a disad- 
vantage, and they fully explain the gen- 
eral higher cost level north of the in- 
ternational boundary. 
_“An examination of the real situa- 
tion in regard to exports and imports 
from the United States has a distinct 
bearing on the question of the tariff. 
One of the first questions that presents 
itself is whether our imports of lumber 
are decreasing or increasing. 

“It is interesting to note that during 
the six-year period, 1923 to 1928, there 
has been a steady downward tendency 
In imports, 1928 showing a decrease as 
compared with 1923 of over 25 per cent. 
Certainly there is nothing in this situa- 
tion that would indicate a need for pro- 
tection. 

“On the other hand, the United States 
exports nearly three billion feet an- 
nually to all parts of the. world, which 
amounts to practically twice the volume 
of imports. These exports compete in 
such foreign markets as Australia and 
Japan with Canadian lumber. In the 
former country, also a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the west coast mills of the 
United States outsell Canada by a_ratio 
of seven to one. . 


Discusses Possibility 
Of Timber Shortage 


“The proponents of a tariff on lumber 
have tried to use conservation as an ar- 
gument to support the need of a protec- 
tive tariff. A }rief consideration will 
show the fallacy of their reasoning. 
Firstly, all ~he evidence, facts and fig- 
ures available show that the United 
States is depleting its timber at an 
alarming rate; that this depletion is not 
being replaced by new growth, except to 
the extent of 20 to 25 per cent at the 
most; and that depletion in many local- 
ities has now gone so far that some of 
our original valuable timber resources 
are entirely exhausted. All students of 
this situation agree that in probably 40 
years, and in some localities in less time, 
we will find ourselves with our original 
old growth timber resources exhausted. 
The period before we will be faced with 
shortage is not sufficiently long to rem- 
edy the situation through reforestation 
or new growth. 

“In other words, there will inevitably 
be a period of scarcity of timber re- 
sources pending the maturing of a new 
crop. It becomes then a matter of sound 
common sense not to discourage Cana- 
dian imports, for regardless of whether 
their volume be small or not, they do by 
just that much help us to bridge the gap 
between the exhaustion of our old crop 
and the maturing of a new crop. 

“The theory that protection is neces- 


This brings | 








sary to encourage the growing of young 
timber would be too fallacious to con- 
sider, were it not for the fact that it 
has seriously been advanced as an argu- 
ment for a tariff. All students of for- 
estry and conservation of the United 
States are in accord that the great ob- 
struction to raising new crops of timber 
commercially are the problems of fire 
protection and taxation, neither of which 
have any relation to a tariff. 


Says Conservation 
Demands Free Lumber 


“Furthermore, a tariff on lumber now 
has no relation whatsoever to growing 


young trees, which will only be marketed | 
50, 60 or 100 years form now. A tariff 
deals with current competitive condi- 
tions—not with those 50 or 60 years 
hence—and it is very obvious that a $3 
duty now will have no bearing on the 
value of stumpage in this country 50 
years from now. Consequently every 
dictate of statesmanship and common 
sense from the point of view of the con- 
servation of our own natural resources 
demands free lumber. 


“We have endeavored to set forth the 
fallacies underlying the arguments ad- 
vanced on behalf of a tariff on lumber. 
Briefly they have followed certain gen- 
eral lines, all of which have been largely 
local in character and confined to the 
Pacific Northwest. These have been dif- | 
ferences of taxation in Canada, lower 
transportation costs and even alleged 
lower costs of production, but figures | 
and facts controvert the existence of any 
of these reasons. Another reason ad- 
vanced for the tariff has been the argu- 
ment of dumping on the Atlantic coast, | 
but no proof that this has existed has 
been brought forward by the proponents 
of the tariff, 2nd in the brief filed with 
the Ways and Means Committee, this | 
subject was fully covered. 

“The conservative argument of pro- | 
tecting future growth has also been dis- 
posed of. We would, therefore, in con- 
clusion point out some very salient 
reasons why there should not be a tariff | 
on lumber. First and foremost, of 
course, is the question of the conservation 





of our natural resources, which has been | 
fully covered. Second, is the burden that | 
a lumber tariff will place upon the con- | 
suming public. It is safe to say that by | 
the time such a tariff reaches the con-| 
sumer, it will have increased the lum- | 
ber bill of the country more than $150,- 
000,000 annually. To say that it will not 
increase the price of lumber is equivalent 
to arguing that a tariff will have no ef- 
fect, and consequently that it is useless. 
Obviously its proponents expect to gain 
at least the amount of the tariff. 
“Finally is the important question of 
our trade relations with Canada, which 
cannot be overlooked, as it is of too vital 
importance to the economic welfare of 
ourowncountry. As has previously been 
pointed out, we export now to Canada al- 
most twice what we import from her. 
One source of Canada’s meeting her trade 
balance is her export to us of forest 
products, Canada in turn importing 
heavily of our fresh fruits, machinery, 
canned goods and other commodities, An 
attack of her forest industry will, by 
force of economic necessity, have to be | 
met somehow, either by _ retaliatory 
measures that will exclude American 
products, or by the curtailment of their | 
consumption. Certainly this feature has 
cogent weight in the absence of any 
scund:arguments for a tariff on lumber.” 
Andrew R. Rohn also appeared for 
the same association, to tell the Commit- 
tee of the organization of this anti-tariff | 
group. 
It was organized principally, he said, | 
by lumber companies operating in Can- | 
ada as well as in America. About $20,- | 
000 was expended on the organization 
of the association. 


Retention of Wood Pulp 
On Free List Favored 


H. E. Atterbury, of the Association of | 
American Wood Pulp Importers, pre- 
sented a brief opposing any efforts to 
take wood pulp from paragraph 1713 on 
the free list. 

Testifying for the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, Leila Mechlin asked the 
Committee not to take any of the works 
of art in paragraphs 1802 to 1806 off 
the free list. . 

A request for a 100 per cent rate on 
industrial designs, now under paragraph 
1802 of the free list, was made by Rob- 
ert C. Kohrmann, of the Association of 
Industrial Designers of America. He 
said that designs were imported from 
France and Germany and sold to wall- 
paper manufacturers wholesale at prices 
forbidden to American designers. 

Retention on the free list of wood pulp} 
and standard newsprint paper was urged 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association through its attorney, Elisha 
Hanson. Both these products are now 
on the free list and were retained there 
in the House bill. 





Uruguay Makes Changes 
In Valuations for Export) 


Changes in valuations for export duty | 
for the last half of 1929 have been made 
by the Uruguayan Government, the| 
Trade Commissioner at Montevideo, 
Spencer B. Greene, has cabled the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement issued July 12 follows in fuli| 
text: | 

Valuations are given in pesos per 100| 
kilos unless otherwise specified; old valu- | 
ations for the first half of 1929 are given | 
in parentheses: 


Wool, 52 (58); sheepskins, 38 (40); | 
dry hides, 48 (58); wet salted hides, 35, 
(41); tallow, 16 (unchanged); pickled 
sheepskins, 40 (unchanged; sweated and 
pulled sheepskins, 10 (unchanged); cat- 
tle horns, 80 pesos per thousands (70); | 
industrial bones, 55 pesos per ton (un- | 
changed); other bones, 16 pesos per ton | 
(unchanged). 

Valuations for tanned _ sheepskins, | 
pickled and pulled sheepskins, and) 
cattle horns are fixed only for statistical | 
purposes and for the assessment of the | 
additional tax and not for the collectior | 
of export duties. (Uruguayan peso ap- 
proximately 96.62 cents). 





| since June 1. 


| cated 


Than in Past Season | 


Area Planted in Broom Corn ~ 
Only Slightly Greater Than — 
In 1928, Says Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. — 


Estimates of the crops of tobacco of 
the flue-cured type, sugar beets, broom 
corn and fruits are made by the Crop — 
Reporting Beard in a statement just 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The full 
proceeds: 

Fire-cured types of tobacco as a rule 
have been increased, Paducah and May- 
field showing 131 per cent of last year, 
or 51,700 acres compared with 39,600 
acres harvested in 1928; Clarksville- ° 
Hopkinsville, 110 per cent, or 115,700 
acres compared with 105,000 acres last © 
year. Virginia Dark shows a slight de- 
crease from a year ago. 


Moderate increases in acreage are 
shown in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
In the Miami Valley of Ohio an increase 
of about 24 per cent is shown in the acre- 
age of filler tobacco. The Wisconsin 
binder districts show no change from 
last year. 

Sugar Beet Area Larger. 

Sugar beets.—The acreage planted to 
sugar beets this year is 781,000 compared 
with 700,000 last year. Last year 56,- 
000 acres were abandoned, leaving 644,- 
000 for harvest. About 91 per cent of 
the planted acreage is usually harvested. 

The crop of beets this year is forecast 
from the July condition of 85.1 at 7,- 
633,000 tons, compared with 7,101,000 
tons last year and 7,370,000 tons, aver= 
age for the previous five years. Last 
year the condition on July 1 was 89.1 
per cent and for the previous 10 years 
averaged 85.4, 

Sugar.—The beet sugar produced from 


text of the statement 


| this year’s estimated crop of beets, will 


be about 992,000 tons if average sugar 
content and extraction are obtained. In 
1928, 1,061,000 tons of beet sugar were 
made, the sugar content of the beets be=- 
ing 16.73 per cent, which was the highest 
on record, with the single exception of: 
1924, and the extraction was 14.92 per 
cent cf the beets harvested, which was 
the highest in the past 16 years. 

The average production of beet sugar 


| for the five years 1923-1927 was 975,000 


tons. The production of sugar in 
Louisiana is forecast at 218,000 tons, 
this forecast being based upon average 
sugar content and extraction and the as- 
sumption that 3,200,000 tons from about 
C5 per cent of the acreage in the 
Louisiana cane belt will be used for 
sugar. Last year the production of 
sugar in Louisiana was 132,000 tons. 


Broomcorn Slightly Increased. 

Broomcorn.—Broomcorn ‘acreage this 
year is estimated at 300,000 acres which 
is but little above the 298,000 acres (re< 
vised) harvested in 1928 and is below the 
preceding five-year average of 344,000 
acres. 

Oklahoma and Texas acreages are be~ 
low last year but Colorado and New 
Mexico together have 100,000 acres com- 
pared with 90,000 harvested last year. 

The indicated production this year is 
52,800 tons compared with 54,500 tons 
(revised) last year and a preceding five- 
year average of 56,291 tons. From pres- 
ent indications the large increase in pro- 
duction expected this year in New 
Mex‘co will be more than offset by de< 
creases in Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Kansas, : 

Fruit Crop Light. 

Fruits.—The crop of tree fruits seems 
to be light in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try. In comparison with the fairly good 
fruit crops of last season, apples and 
pears seems likely to show a reduction of 


| one-sixth, grapes, oranges and lemons, a 


reduction of one-fourth, peaches and 
grapefruit a reduction of nearly one- 
third, and California prunes a reduction 
of more than two-fifths. Apricots, figs 
and olives seem to be the only important 
fruits that will show a production ap- 
proaching or exceeding that of last year. 

Apples.—A total 1929 production of 
154,300,000 bushels of apples is indicated 
by the July 1 condition of 53.7 per cent 
of normal. The commercial crop is fore- 
cast at about 29,900,000 barrels. 

The prospective total 1929 production 
is about 17 per cent smaller than the 1928 
crop, but about one-fourth larger than 
the 1927 crop. Prospects are particu- 
larly unpromising in some of the im- 
portant commercial States but the gen- 
eral shortage of fruit supplies is ex- 
pected to result in rather close utiliza- 
tion of the apple crop this year. 

Prespects for Peaches Poor. 

Peaches.—A slight decline in produc- 
tion of prospects of peaches has occurred 
The July 1 estimate of 
47,075,000 bushels now compares with 
68,374,000 bushels in 1928, 45,643,000 


| bushels in 1927 and the (1923-1927) av- 


erage production of 52,224,000 bushels, 

Compared with 1928 the north central 
States now show a slight increase but 
in all other divisions production is indi 
cated to be lower, with the South At- 
lantic States showing a decrease of 
about 43 per cent from the big 1928 
crop of 16.375,000 bushels. 

Pears.—The 1929 pear production is 
indicated at 19,781,000 bushels. This 
estimate is slightly under that of a@ 


|}month ago and compares with the re+ 


vised estimate of the 1928 crop of 24,- 
012,000; the 1927 crop of 18,373,000 
bushels and the 1923-1927 average pro- 
duction of 20,211,000 bushels. 

All geographical divisions except the 
South Atlantic States show decreases 
compared with 1928, the biggest decrease 
occurring in the important western ~ 
States, where 1929 production is indi- © 
at 12,675,000 bushels compared © 
with the relatively large production of 
15,947,000 bushels in 1928, ‘ 

Low Record for Grapes. 

Grapes.—Grape condition on July 1° 
was 70.0 per cent of a normal which was 
the lowest of record for the past 30 years * 
excepting the year of 1921. el 

Practically every important producing — 
State has reported an unusually low con- 
dition for July 1. ' 

In California, the largest producing — 
State, a severe spring frost was ft 
responsible for the present poor ow 
of grapes. ' 

Farm wages for the country were 
2 per cent higher on July 1 than a y 
ago. Wage increases are general 
cept in the South Atlantic States, w 
some decrease is shown. The supply 
farm labor is reported as 101.7 per 
ef demand, as compared with 
cent a year ago, 
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* and briefs have been filed. 


* 


1, denying an application of the Sacra- 
mento Northern Railway for authority 
to construct an extension of its so-called 


isting transportation facilities. The full 
text of the report by Division 4 follows: 


Was argued orally. 


Application Opposed 
By Southern Pacific 


The Sacramento Northern Railway, a} 


carrier by railroad (electric) subject to 
the interstate commerce act, on July 16, 
1928, filed an application under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act for a 
certificate that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity require 
the construction by it of an extension 
of its so-called Holland Line from a 
pojnt near its southern end in a general 
southerly direction a distance of 9.75 
miles to Ryde, in Yolo and Sacramento 
counties, Calif. An intervening peti- 
tion was filed by the Southern Pacific 


vhi jects to the granting | 4 ! , 
Company, which obje : held | creases in net revenues from railway op- | 


A hearing was 


The applicant, a_ subsidiary of the 
Western Pacific Railroad Company, op- 
erates an electric line extending from 
Sacramento northerly to Chico, Calif., 


of the application. 


and has been authorized by us, 145 I.| 


C. C. 533, to acquire the properties of 
the San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad, 


also electrically operated. between Sacra- | 


mento and Oakland, Calif. 
The applicant’s branch that is referred 


to as the Holland Line is now under | 


struction, ursuant to- authority 
Seanted by us, 105 I. C. C. 473, from a 
point near Lisbon, Calif., on the San 
Francisco-Sacramento, to a point ap- 
roximately 16 miles south thereof. It 
is now proposed to construct a line be- 


ginning about two miles north of the} 


southern terminus of the Holland Line, 


running east a distance of 1.5 miles, and | 
thence generally southerly a distance of | 


6.25 miles to the town of Ryde. The 


proposed route crosses, 
Sutter Slough, the northern end of Sut- 
ter Island, Steamboat Slough, and most 
of the northern half of Grand Island. 

Its estimated construction cost is $1,- 
062,216, including $409,120 for two draw- 
bridges and their appurtenances. About 
nine months are allowed for construc- 
tion. The Western Pacific would ad- 
vance the sums needed to build the ex- 
tension, taking the applicant’s negoti- 
able promissory notes therefor. Like 
the ‘Holland Line, the extension would 
be electrically operated. 

The chief purposes of the proposed 
line are to increase the traffic and rev- 
enues of the applicant and its parent 


company, the Western Pacific, and to} 


furnish more direct rail service to the 
growers of fruits and vegetables in the 
territory reached than is now furnished 
by existing rail and water lines. Testi- 
mony in favor of granting the applica- 
tion was given by representatives of the 
Sacramento River Association, a fruit 
shipper’s organization, the American 
Fruit Growers, a selling agency, and the 
California Canners League. 


Fruits Are Produced 
In Territory to Be Served 


The territory which would be tributary 
to this extension, stated by the appli- 
cant to have about 2,000 inhabitants, 
is devoted to the production of pears, 
plums, peaches, cherries, asparagus, 
celery, beans, alfalfa, etc. The fruits 
are grown mostly within 200 yards of 


Holland line a distance of 7.75 miles in| it claims, but it offered evidence to indi- 
Yolo and Sacramento counties, Calif., on| cate that the Southern Pacific system 
the ground that it would duplicate ex-/| revenues 


Exceptions were filed to the report| from $94,407 to a deficit of $43,758. The 
proposed by the examiner and the case | investment cost of the V’alnut Grove 


successively, | 


jtables because of the shorter movement 


1140) 


Railroads 


acramento Northern Railway Denied 
Authority to Extend Line in California 





Proposed Road Would Duplicate Existing Transportation 
‘ Facilities, I. C. C. Concludes. 


‘The Interstate Commerce Commission] tables, and 55,965 tons of sugar beets. 
just made public a report and order | The Southern Pacific, which has provided 
im Finance Docket No. 7028, dated July|large sheds and packing houses at the 


three stations just named, and has fur- | 
| nished adequate service, doubts that the 
| applicant could secure as much traffic as 


would be diminished from | 
$774,042 to $462,410, and the system | 
“profit” on the Walnut Grove branch | 


| branch was given as $3,383,269 and it 
was testified- that the line was built on 
| main line standards. The commission 
has authorized its extension to Isleton, 
Calif., Finance Docket No. 7137. | 
| The applicant estimates total revenues 
| from the proposed extensions of $105,645 
| during the sfirst year of operation and 
$145,270 during the fifth year, with cor- | 
|responding | additions of $65,299 and 
$96,545 to the applicant’s net railway | 
operating income. Revenues of the! 
Western Pacific from the business to be 
brought by the extension are shown as 
| $204,647 for the first year and $274,575 | 
| for the fifth year. 
If the operating ratio of the Western | 
Pacific were 80 per cent, and if that ra- | 
io applied to this new business, the in- | 


| erations of the Western Pacific would | 
be respectively $40,929 and $54,915. 
|From the foregoing figures it may be 
| roughly estimated that the aggregate ad- 
|ditional earnings of the system from 
|the extension would be at least $106,- 
000 in the first year, increasing to $151,- | 
000 in the the fifth. 


New Line Would Reduce 
Length of Truck Hauls 


portation facility, the proposed exten- | 
sion is advocated mainly because it 
would permit of shorter truck hauls for 
the fruits and vegetables produced near 
the line. The value of a shorter truck | 
haul would be found in a reduced money 
outlay for trucking, and in less risk of 
damage to perishable produce. | 

The evidence on the first point indi- 
cates that the average haul from the 
orchards and farms affected by this | 
project to existing stations on the Wal- 
nut Grove branch is about 6 miles, with 
a maximum of perhaps 10 miles, and 
that for the longer hauls the charge for 
trucking is $2,50 a ton. The testimony 
on the mileage of haul which would be 
saved by the building of the proposed 
line is not sufficiently definite to permit 
more than a guess that the present av- | 
erage haul could be reduced by half. | 
One farmer testified that he might save 
$1,500 a year by using his own trucks | 
for hauling to the proposed line, instead 
of employing the commercial trucks 
which are now used. 

On the second point, the evidence | 
merely suggests that there would | 


somewhat less likelihood than at pres- 
ent of damage to fresh fruit and vege- 


to the proposed line. While on neither | 


|point odes the record afford a satis- | 


| described 


factory means of measuring the effect | 
of these considerations in the applicant’s | 
favor, it can not be found that such con- 
siderations are sufficiently important, as | 
in the testimony, to justify | 


| building the line. 


the waterways, along the levees which| 
have been built to control these chan-| 


nels. As estimated 


by the applicant} 


at the hearing, there are 12,483 acres} 


of land devoted to fruit raising within 
the “sphere of influence” of the pro- 
posed line. Based on the return to the 
questionnaire, however, the fruit area 
to be served could be taken as 4,600 
acres. 


| stantial 


From other evidence it appears to be! 


a fact that there were 6,540 
fruit on Grand and Sutter Islands in 
1927. Of the total fruit production, 
about 75 per cent is pears, 15 per cent 
plums, and 10 per cent peaches and 
cherries. 
and probably 40 per cent of the plums 
are shipped to-the East, the remainder 
going to the canneries.. The applicant 
expects to handle, during the first year 
of operation, a total of 19,366 tons of 
fresh fruits. 

The evidence pertaining to the vege- 
“table industry indicates that in 1927 
there were 7,000 acres planted in as- 
paragus and 350 acres in celery on 
Grand Island. The acreage of celery 
there has since increased to ngarly 1,000 
acres. The applicant has asSumed that 
during the first year of operation 
will transport to California and east- 
ern destinations 5,259 tons of asparagus 
and 7,440 tons of celery. 

Formerly, much of the fruit and veg- 
etables was transported by water to the 
canneries, or to railroad lines for trans- 
continental shipment. 
tion in 1912 of the Walnut Grove branch 
of the Southern Pacific, the fruit, at 
least, has been largely shipped by rail. 
This branch extends southerly from Sac- 
ramento a distance of 24 miles. and lies 
on the east side of the Sacramento 
River. Several boat lines still operate 
on that river and its adjacent waters, 
and they handle a part of the produce 
which is sent to the canneries. 


Most of Produce 
Would Move to East 


The applicant’s forecast of outbound 
traffic from the extension during the first 


tons with an average haul of 27 miles 
over the Sacramenta Northern and 
754.2 miles over the Western Pacific. The 
estimate of inbound tonnage is 8,020, It 
is expected that 85 per cent of the fruit 
and 
be shipped to the East. About 80 per 
cent of the eastbound traffic and about 
75 per cent of the total traffic would be 


. diverted from the Southern Pacific’s Wal- 


nut Grove branch. : 

In 1927 that line forwarded in carloads 
from its principal stations of Hood, Wal- 
nut Grove, and Walnut Grove 


{count 


Since the comple- | 


acres of | 


About 70 per cent of the pears | 


| important. 


it | 


7 . in eee’ | vail 
year of its operation amounts to 32,579 |,, 


From the evidence, it seems clear that | 
reasonable adequate means now exist | 
for the transportation of products in the 
territory under discussion to the water-| 
ways and to stations on the Walnut 
Grove branch. There are improved 
highways which follow the Sacramento 
River, one that crosses Grand Island near 
Ryde, several secondary roads on Sutter 
and Grand Islands, and convenient river 
bridges near Walnut Grove and Painters- | 
ville. The station at Hood is reached by! 
crossing the Sacramento River at Paint- 
ersville. | 

The time consumed by trucks running 
between the orchards and farms and the 
existing railroad stations is, according 
to the testimony, so short that any sub- 
expenditure for new railroad 
construction in the aera in question 
would require a strong showing of ne-} 
cessity based on unusual local conditions. 
It appears that no point on the proposed 
route would be more than 3.75 miles in| 
a straight line from either the southern} 
terminu& of the Holland Line or that of 
the Walnut Grove branch. 


Little New Traffic 
Expected to Result 


The applicant makes no claim that any | 
new outbound traffic would be created, 
as the territory has been very fully de- 
veloped already. The small amount of 
new inbound business expected, on ac- 
of improvements needed on the; 
rural highways, can not be considered 
No rate advantages are sug- 
gested, and no new markets for the local 
products are to be provided. The ele- 
ment of competition was not brought 
into the case, 

The earnings and financial status of 
the Western Pacific are, by stipulation 
of the parties, incorporated in this rec- 
ord. It is the apparent need of addi- 
tional revenue for that system whi@i 
argues most forcibly for the applicant’s 
present proposal. 

That a strengthening of the Western 
Pacific would promote its ability to op- 
erate efficiently, and would thus be in 
the public interest, may be conceded. 
At the same time, it must be seen that, 
from an economic standpoint, railroad 
facilities should not be duplicated in a 
territory whose traffic has substantially | 
reached full development, although fu- 
ture variations in‘kind may occur, and 
when that traffic is already handled with 
evident efficiency and general satisfac- 
tion. The investment in existing local 
facilities, packing houses, ete., 
considerable, as has been pointed out. 

An additional capital expenditure of 
over $1,000,000 is not° warranted by the 
conditions shown, The applicant’s pro- 
posal involves an estimated increased 


| 


is 


: ut | expenditure of $188,016 in railroad oper- | 
76 per cent of the vegetables will | ; ’ ud oper 


ation during the first five years. Add- 


jing interest on the proposed new invest- | 


|ment at 5.75 per cent for che same pe- 
| mated 


Wharf, | 


38,804 tons of fresh fruit,’ 14,229 tons of | 
celery, asparagus, and ether fresh vege-'there is nothing in the record to show | 


riod produces a total of $493,403, which 

compared with the total tonnage esti- 
for the line, indicates that the | 
average cost of handling that tonnage 
would be slightly in excess of $2 a ton. 
When an attempt is made to find a pub- 

lic benefit commensurate with this cost, 
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Antitrust Matters 
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Public Lands 





In respect of its function as a trans- | 


Pardon Attorney 

Applications 

Executive Clemency 
and Paroles 


Lands Board 
Adjudication of 
titles of lands of 
Pueblo Indians 





Functions of the Attorney General and His Assistants 


(THE Department of Justice was organized in 1870, when it became ap- 
parent that the legal business of the Federal Government should be 
concentrated in one executive department. 


The office of Attorney General, however, was created in 1789. His duties 
were then prescribed, and continue to be to represent the United States in 
legal matters generally and to give advice and opinion upon questions of 
law when required by the President or by the heads of the executive de- 
partments. The Attorney General is the head of the Department of Justice 
and as such is the chief law officer of the Federal Government. 


The Solicitor General assists the Attorney General in the execution of 
He has special charge of the business of the Government before 


his duties. 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Assistant to the Attorney General has special charge of all suit and 
matters arising under the antitrust laws, and, in addition, charge of matters 


On argument counsel for the Southern 
Pacific stressed the fact that that car- 
rier, has adopted an open door policy on 
all interstate business, under which pol- 
icy the Western Pacific, as well as other 
carriers, has the privilege of soliciting 
and competing for traffic originating in 
Southern Pacific territory. It is con- 
tended that this policy eliminates any 
necessity for duplication and existing 
facilities and that in the present case the 
Western Pacific should not take advan- 
tage of the policy and at the same time 
undertake to duplicate the lines of the 
Southern Pacific. 


. With reference to the comparative ad- 


Outline of Organization of the United States Government 











|that any such amount per ton could be| vantages of the Western Pacific and 
saved to the farmers in transportation | Southern Pacific transcontinental routes 
by reason of the more direct facilities | from this territory via Sacramento to 
offered to those who are situated near 
|the proposed extension, 


| 
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Rate Decisions 


| 


ex 


Simplified Practices 





Calendar 
of the 


Chart 9—Organization of the Department of Justice 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 





| No. 21916 et al—The O. A. Smith Agency, 
Inc., v. the Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway Company et al., now assigned for 
July 15, Chicago, Ill., Examiner Crowley, 
This chart was approved by the is cancelled, 


\ ‘ ‘ | Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
Department of Justice. These 3314.—Icing and reicing of perishable 

charts will be reprinted freight at points in Colorado and New 
pamphlet form 


Attorney 


General “4 

Mexico, assigned for July 27, Pueblo, 

Colo., before Examiner Harraman, is can- 

celled. : 

| No. 22161.—City and county of Denver v. 

| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. Assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 9, Denver, Colo., before Commissioner 
Porter and Examiner Ames. 

No. 22319.—R. J. Porter and William Por- 
ter, doing business as Porter Oil Co., et 
al. v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Railway Company et al. Assigned for 
hearng, September 10, Denver, Colo., be- 
fore Commissioner Porter and’ Examiner 
Ames, 

| No. 21133,—Chapman Valve Manufacturing 
Company y. Boston and Albany Railroad 
et al. No. 21133. Sub. 1.—Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al, 
Assigned for oral argument September 


25, Washington, D. C., before Division 5, 
No. 22374.—Continental Oil Company v. 
Abilene and Southern Railway Company 






Solicitor General 


Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Defense of suits in 
claims against the U. S. 


Asst. Atty. Gen. 


Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Admiralty and Finance 


Land Titles 


Criminal Matters 


et al., is assigned for September 10, Den- 
ver, Colo., before Commissioner Porter 
and Examiner Ames. 













| Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Protecting the interests 
of the United States 
In Custom Matters 








Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Prohibition, Taxation 
and Prisoners 






Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Administration 











The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public decisions in rate cases 
which are summarized as follows: 
| No. 20311.—George M. Clark & Company 
Division, American Stove Company v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Decided June 





Bureau 
Investigation 


Supt. of Prisons 


Supervis. ision and imepection 
of Federal Penitentiarics 


Pres. Board of Parole 


for 






Investigat ration of offenses 
against U. S.; criminal 
identification records 


Railway 

1929, 
No. 

Southern Railway Company et al. 

cided June 27, 1929. 

Rates charged on artificial stone, in car- 
loads, from Charlotte, N. C., to destina- 
tions in South Carolina found to have been 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
aration awarded. 

No. 


Company. 19, 


21302.—Ornamental Stone Company v. 
De- 


Rep- 





21104.—Salem Brass and Iron Manu- 


facturing Company v. Central Railroad 


General Agent 
Budget Officer 
Accounts and 


Disbursing 
Office 


Disburses all 


Company of New Jersey et al. Decided 


July 1, 1929, 






| Rates on cast iron pipe and fittings, in 
carloads, from Bridgeton, N. J., to certain 








funds for the ili ateane Solicitor \ Solicitor points’ in New York harbor, N. Y., and 
department ; State Treasury points on the South Brooklyn Railway and 
Long Island Railroad, found not unreason- 

Dept. Dept. able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 





missed, 


No. 21610.—Olds & Whipple, Inc. v, Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad Company et al. 


~ 



















s ‘ Department Decided July 1, 1929. 
Appoint. Clerk ' P : Rates on dry fish scrap, in carloads, from 
eehanaitin of ‘Personnel Board a ae Morehead City, N. C., to Hast Hartford, 
appointments and Personne! mat- Solicitor Solicitor oo, ive unreasonable. Reparation 
° . awaraed. 
commissions ters in the dept. Com. Labor 





Dept. Dept. . 
Dept ake Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


'| Interstate Commerce 


United States Commission 
Marshals 


United States- 
District Attorneys 








The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
| July 12, made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No, 22281, Sub. 1—Covington, Ky., Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Baltimore & Qhio 
Railroad et al. Alleging unreasonable rates 
for industrial switching between Coving- 
ton, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

_No. 22401.—The Southern Traffic Associa- 
tion, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., v. Florida East 
Coast Railway et al. Alleging unreason- 
able and discriminatory rates and asking 
reparation on shipments of tomatoes and 
beans from points in Florida to various 
destinations in Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, 

_No. 22425.—Traflic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, of Mitchell, S. Dak., v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Al- 













Chief Clerk 
Supervises fol- 
lowing units 





Division of Accts.. e a : 
_ Examination and xamination in 
audit of accounts 






the field officers 
U. S. Courts 





Telegraph 


Mail and Files and Telephone 


Section 





Section leging unreasonable rates on canned goods 
| from Ogden, Utah, Denver, Colo., and 
Copyright, 1929, ; points taking same rates to Mitchell, 
by The United States |S. Dak. 
Daily Publishing No. 22427.—Harrison Smith Compan 
‘ s Corporation Oklahoma City, Okla., v. Chica Rock 
, «2 Ve go, Rock 
Supplies and Clericakand {Island & Pacific Railway et al. Alleging 


Sub-clerical 
Force 


unreasonable rates on shipments of radio 
| cabinets, in carloads from Red Lion, Phila- 
; delphia and York, Pa., to Oklahoma City, 
Okia., and Dallas, Tex. 

No, 22428—Northern Field Seed Com- 
pany, Winona, Minn., v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad et al. Alleging un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of clover 
seed and timothy seed from Lisbon, N. 
Dak., to Winona, Minn. 

No, 22429,—Jewell’s Coal Yard, Sikeston, 
Mo., v. Chicago, & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road et al, Alleging unreasonable rates on 


Printing 
Section 





relating to acts to regulate commerce. 

There are seven Assistant Attorneys General, in charge of divisions of 
the Department, whose duties relate to the enforcement of the laws of the 
United States on a variety of subjects. The general administrative opera- 
tions of the Department are under the immediate charge of an Assistant coal from points in Illinois and Kentuck 
Attorney General. The operations of the offices of the Chief Clerk, Dis- | to Sikeston, Mo. re Lee 
bursing _Officer, Budget Officer, Appointment Clerk and others are under | No, 22430.—Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
this division. j turing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, et al., v. 

The Bureau of Investigation operates directly under the Attorney General | Chleane. Partington & Quincy Railroad et 
and his assistants, and its investigations relate to matters involving viola- ae: eging overcharges on shipments of 
‘das af Wadnont tie | sash, doors and other building woodwork 

: | from Chicago, Ill, and Dubuque, Iowa, to 

An attorney in the Department has charge of pardon matters. Federal | points in Florida, 
penitentiaries are supervised and inspected under the office of the Super- | No, 22431.—Guy F, Bassett, doing busi- 
intendent of Prisons. Also under the Department of Justice are the chief | ness as Independent Cooperage Company, 
law officers, solicitors, of four, of the other executive departments. 





| Fort Wayne, Ind., v. St. Louis Southwestern 

Railway et al, Alleging unreasonable and 
discriminatory rate on cooperage 
from East Prairie, Mo., to Chicago, Ill., and 
points in the Chicago switching district. 





Two Divisions Are Created " Jin close cooperation* with such bodies as 


° . f the American Marine Standards Com- _ No. 22432.—Wichita Falls Chamber of 

To Aid in Trade Uniformity | mittee and the National Committee on| Commerce, Wichita Falls, Tex. v. Fort 

ig : ; Wood Utilization. It also makes avail-| Worth & Denver City Railway et al, Al- 

the East, the testimony is that the South- ar ED able specifications which are promul- | leging overcharge on carload shipment of 
ern Pacific provides a superior line [Continued from Page 1.] gated by the Federal Simplifications small arms ammunition from King’s Mills, 


Ohio, to Wichita Falls, . 
Board, an agency which formulates spe- ; ene ~ ee 
cifications for all Government projects 
involving two or more departments, 

The Division of Simplified Practice is 
concerned with the dimensional aspect of 
commodities as contrasted with the Divi- 
sion of Trade Standards which cooper- 
ates with various branches of industry 
toward the establishment of quality 
standards that will be commonly under- 
stood and mutually advantageous to the 
manufacturer, distributor and consumer. 
The Division of Specifications, among 
other functions, assists in facilitating the 
use and unificatior of specifications, by 
reviewing and comparing all nationally 
recognized specifications. The work of 


modities, and the concentration of pro- 
ductive and distributive effort upon those 
sizes and varieties which enjoy the maxi- 
mum normal demand. The results ac- 
comptished through the adoption of sim- 
plified practi¢e recommendations extend 
to many branches of industry. The eval- 
uation of industry itself of some of these 
results approximates $300,000,000 a year, 
saved to all interests. 

The Commercial Standardization Group 
was organized within the Bureau of 
Standards two years ago, being charged 
with the supervision, direction, formula- 
tion, and coordination of commercial 
standards, with particular reference to 
the needs of industry. The group works 





through the city of Sacramento and is 
136 miles shorter to Ogden than is the 
Western Pacific-Union Pacific route. On 
the other hand, the grades and elevations 
on the Western Pacific are more favor- 
able than those on the Southern Pacific. 
These considerations have a relatively 
small weight in deciding the present case. 


Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity are not shown to require 
the construction of the line of railroad 
described herein, and the application ac- 
cordingly will be denied. An appropriate 
order will be entered, 





the Division of Building and Housing 
falls under five main heads, namely, 
purging codes, building practices and 
home builders problems, city planning 
and zoning, construction economics and 
mechanics liens, 

The aetivities of the Commercial 
Standardization Group are purely co- 
operative in character, It has no regu- 
latory nor police powers to enforce ad- 
herence to the recommendations which 
are promulgated under its auspices, The 
various studies of this group are under- 
taken only upon the receipt of specific 
requests from industry, 
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British Procedure 

In Taxing Insurance 
Companies Explained 

Adaptability of Plan Without 


Revising Corporation 
Tax System Is 
Doubted. 


The British system of taxing life insur- 
ance companies could not be adapted to 
the United States without a complete 
rearrangement of the American system 
of taxing general corporations, it was 
stated in a report on the British pro- 
cedure in the matter of life insurance 
companies made to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation in con- 
nection with a study made by the Com- 
mittee on taxation of similar compa- 
nies in the United States. 

The full text of the report on the 
Britsh methods follows: ‘ 

There is here presented a review of 
the procedure of the taxation of life- 
insurance companies in Great Britain 


for consideration in connection with the | 


study of the taxation of life-insurance 

companies in the United States. 
It must be remembered that the British 

do not impose a separate tax on corpo- 


rations, as is done in the United States, | 
but that the same income tax applies to | 


all “persons” whether real or artificial. 
Tax Based on Profits, 


Corporations or ¢ : r 
in Great Britain are taxed on their profits 
for the preceding year, but any business 
dealing in investments 1S subject to the 
optional charge by the C rown of a tax on 
the interest received from investments. 
The buying and selling of reins 
is a necessity of insurance business, and 
this option on the part of the ne 
therefore held to be rr to the 

i f insurance companies. 
ap the Crown exercises the op- 
tion yielding the greater tax which, in 
the case of purely life-insurance com- 
panies, almost invariably is the aa 
interest received from investment. = 
til as late as 1915 the effect of this 
option was that companies doing a gen 
eral insurance business (including i 
jnsurance) were taxed on profits, Ww ile 
companies engaged in_ life insurance 
business only were taxed on interest re- 
ceipts, invariably a greater sum, . 

Amendment to the law in 1915 re- 
quired the companies to report nel ve 
taxed on the business of their ot er 
branches. This provision had the effect 
of overruling the Last v. London Assur- 
ance decision of 1885 an 
to remove the anomaly be 
fices and composite offices. 

Deductions Provided. 

The act of 1918 authorized the deduc- 
tion of expenses from interest earn- 
ings—the Crown, of course, still wap. 
ing the option of taxing on ares F ~ : 
such tax be greater—but provide a 
the amounts of any fines, fees, or profits 
from reversions should be deducted —_ 

-the expenses of management, ani at 
losses arising from reversions oo ae 
previous year might be deducted from 
profits. 

The meee 
insurance business 18_ | EY ° 
thea that of ordinary life insurance See 
it is quite usual for such managemen 
expenses to exceed the investment = 
come. Companies having any consid- 
erable amount of industrial wince 
business, therefore, paid little tax be- 
cause the tax W 
parable: on Seale 08 

vas reduced by the 
of their industrial eee Accord- 
j >, in 1923, the law 
a so that separate returns are 
now made and separate taxes are com- 
puted and paid for ordinary life 
jndustrial life insurance e : 

P the same company. . Z 
ou thne 7” effect is that almost invari- 
ably ordinary life insurance branches of 
a company are taxed on their investment 
jncome, less expenses of manage 
while industrial life branches are usua 
taxed on their total net profits. | 

An insurance company in Great Britain 
conducting a general insurance business 
would, therefore, file three returns—one 
on its industrial life-insurance business, 
one on its ordinary life-insurance busi- 
ness, including annuity, and one on its 
other lines of insurance, and the Crown, 
through the board of inland revenue, 
would assess income tax on each return 
quite independent of the others, with the 
option that this tax might be assessed 
either on the total net profits of that 
branch of the pusiness or on the receipts 
from interest, dividends, and rents, less 
expense, whichever is the greater. How- 
ever, should an insurance company suf- 
fer a loss in its life-insurance business 
it may set off the loss against the profit 
from its other business, just as any other 
person or company conducting more than 
one business. 

Tax Paid in 1924. 

For the year 1924 the 89 life-insurance 
companies of Great Britain, including in- 
dustrial branches, paid an income tax of 
approximately $21,542,645, according to 
the Annual Reports of Insurance’ Com- 


of conducting industrial 
so much greater 


inary life business 
excessive expenses 


d was intended | 
tween life of- | 


hich would have been | 


was further | 
and | 


ven when con- } 


ment, | 
lly | 


panies under the assurance companies | 


act of 1909. Of this, ordinary life branches 
contributed $19,869,205 and _ industrial 
$1,673,440. The returns from interest, 
dividends, and rents by ordinary life 
branches showed $137,029,000, so that the 
percentage of income tax to interest, 
dividends, and rents is 14%43 a percent- 
age considerably higher than that in the 
United States. This is, however, offset, 
in part, by the taxation of insurance 
companies by State and local subdivisions 
in the United States. 

The 297 life-insurance companies in the 
United States for the year 1924, with a 
capital stock of $95,391,749, and assets 
of $10, 894,034,380, wrote $13,162,445,- 
852 in insurance. The 89 life-insurance 
companies in Great Britain for the same 
year, with a capital stock of $147,158,165 
and assets of $4,406,399,425, wrote $1,- 
240,515,960 in insurance. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the volume of life-insur- 
ance. business in the United States is 
much greater than that of Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding this, life-insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain paid $21,542,645 
in income tax in 1924 while in the United 
States for that year the amount of in- 
come tax was but $9,177,000, It is, there- 
fore, quite evident that the rate of tax 
applicable to insurance companies in 
Great Britain is considerably higher thay 
in the United States, 

It would not seem, however, that the 
British system of optional taxation by 
the Crown on total net profits or on in- 
vestment income, with assessment of sep- 


| Upward Tendency in Money Rates Noted | 
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Life Insurance 


In Chicago District in Past Few Weeks 


Demand for Commercial and Security Loans Continues at 
High Level, Says Reserve Bank. 


Rates on money ina number of bagk- 
ing centers im the Seventh Federal Re-| 
serve District have moved slightly up- | 
wards in recent weeks, reflecting a con-| 
tinued strongm demand for funds for com- 
mercial purposes as well as securities, it 
was stated July 12 by the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of Chicago, in a monthly review| 
of the financial situation in the Seventh | 
District. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Conditions in the Chicago money mar- | 
ket remain firm; brokers’ demand loans 
carry 7 per cent, collateral loans 6% to} 
7 per cent, and the over-the-counter ac- | 
commodation 6 to 7 per cent; commercial 
loans of Chicago banks have increased 
slightly in the last two weeks; and se- 
curity loans are ata hifher level than 
at the middle of May, 


| 


| Aggregate payment by 


parison. Porfolios contained 1.6 per cent 
more of the originating banks’ own ac- 
ceptances than at the close of April. Pur- 
chases of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago amounted to $21,078,287 in May, 
in contrast to only $9,624,120 in the 
preceding month, and the bank held $12,- 
185,675 of this clas$ of bills in its port- 
folio on May 31, 


Payments by Check 
Showed Increase in May 


check in 38) 
clearing house cities of the district in- 
creased 1.7 per cent in May over April, 
and 2.8 per cent over May, 1928. The 
| gain in the total of the four larger cities, 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and indi- 
janapolis, was 1.9 per cent as compared 
with the preceding month, and 2.3 per 








The averagre rate earned on loans and| 
discounts by seven large Chicago banks | 
during the calendar month of May was 
6.23 per cent, whereas the corresponding | 
figure in April has been 6.15 | 
and in May, 1928, 5.09 per cent. 

Bills and securities held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve 
| 19 totaled $186,772,000 in volume as 

compared with $138,055,000 om May 22 
} and $185,566,000 on June 20,1928. Loans 


on June 19 against $98,721,000 on May | 
22, and were $24,000,000 greater than on 
the corresponding date a year ago. 


Holdings of United States Government 


cent over May of last year. 

The city of Chicago showed a rise of 
0.6 per cent over the preceding month, 
$4,480,036,000 being reported for May as 
against $4,451,353,000 in April; a drop 


per cent) of 16 per cent was recorded from May 
jlast year. 


In 34 smaller cities, the aggre- 
|gate rose 0.8 per cent as compared w'th 


Bank of Chicago on June|the preceding month, and 5.2 per cent 


| above 1928, Sixteen of these 


May, 


|smaller centers reported a greater vol- 


ume of payment by check in May than 


ompanies in general |to member banks aggregated $151,621,000| jn April, and 18 registered declines. 


An increase of 2.7 per cent in num- 
jber of accounts, of 1.7 per cent in total 
deposits, and a decline of 1.0 per cent 
|in average account were shown in Sev- 


securities have fluctuated little im the last|enth district savings on June 1 compared 
few weeks, the $26,909,000 on June 19|with the corresponding period in 1928. | 
showing only a slight gain over the $26,-|Gains of 0.1, 0.6, and 0.4 per cent, respec- 
600,000 of May 22. Federal Reserve| tively, were recorded over May 1. 

notes in circulation June 19 totaled $306,- | Illinois figures were below last month 
570,000 which compares with $305,411,000|and a year ago in both number of ac- 
on the corresponding date in May. lecounts and total deposits; Indiana de- 
lclined O.3 per cent in number of ac- 
counts from May 1; and Iowa showed 
a recession of 0,1 per cent in deposits 
from the preceding month. 

In average account, as compared with 
{May 1, Iowa was the only state to show 
a decline, registering a drop of 0.4 per- 
cent, While in the comparison with June 
1, 1928, all states recorded recessions. 
Individually, 59 per cent of the banks 
reported larger deposits than a month 
previous, and approximately the same 
number showed an increase over last 
year. 


Loans and Discounts 
Move Up in Volume 


Loans and discounts of reporting mem-| 
ber banks in the district have moved up- 
ward in volume since the end of May, 
both commercial and security loans par- 
ticipating in the gain; a total of $2,636,- 
567,000 was reported June 19 as against 
$2,573,661,000 May 22. Investment hold- 
ings of reporting member banks are 
at approximately the level of a month) 
ago, but a slight upward trend has been| 
evident thus far in June Net demand Ec ‘ 
deposits have fluctuated considerably _The market for bonds in Chicago I 
from week to week, though the volume | tinued very slow during May, The de- 
has increased since the end of May; mand for investment securities showed 
$1,837,574,000 on June 12 compares with little change over April and remained 
$1,765,439,000 May 29 and with $1,849,- | below the corresponding period of last 


| 


934,000 on May 15. On June 19 the ag- 
gregate was reported as $1,805,549,000. 
A generally downward movement has 
been shown by time deposits of report- 
ing member banks in the district since 
mid-May; at that time $1,238,161,000 was 
reported, whereas on June 12 an aggre- 
gate of $1,280,835,000 was recorded and 
on June 19 of $1,225,381,000. 

Reports from nine dealers show May 
sales of commercial paper in the Middle 
West as 7.6 per cent greater than in the 
preceding month and 36.1 per cent less 
than a year ago. A majority of the 





concerns, however, experienced a_reces- | 


Sion from April. Supplies ranged from 
limited to fais, while demand remained 
| moderate. Sales reported for 

j half of June’ by four Chicago 
| totaled slightly in excess of the corre- 
sponding period in May. A fair to good 
| supply of paper ‘was indicated; demand 
continued fair and came chiefly from the 
|} country and suburban banks. Selling 
rates for May ranged from 5*4 and 6 per 
cent for low and 6% for high, the cus- 
tomary charge being 6 per cent. May 
1/31 outstandings of five mid-western 
dealers decreased 12.6 per cent from the 


end of April and 317 per cent from a} 
year ago; outstandings of 23 dealers in| 

305.. | 
$3665,- 


the United States amounted to 
000,000 compared with $350,993,803 on| 
April 30, 


Open Bill Market 
| Reports Decline 


The open-bill market operations of five 
reporting dealers in Chicago declined 
from May 16 to June 12 as compared 
with the preceding four weeks by 14.1 
per cent in the amount of purchases, 
33.3 per cent in sales, and 60.8 per cent 
in quantity of receipts from other of- 
fices; shipments to other offices gained 
113.8 per cent. Purchases, sales, and in- 
ter-office shipments showed respective 


over a year 
other offices 


ago, while receipts from 
decreased 3845 per cent. 


poor and good, with the average fair; 
demand was limited to fair. 

Sixty and 90-day maturities were in 
best demand. The transactions involved| 
grain, wool, dairy and poultry products, 
cotton, malt, coffee, sugar, silk, chicle, 
iron, electrical equipment, and miscella- 
neous commodities. Quotations continued | 
firm and closed on June 12 at 5% per 
cent for 30-day offerings to 51 and 5% 
per cent for those of 180 days. Holdings 
were reduced 41.6 per cent from May 15 
and were 32.1 per cent less than a year 
ago. 

May transactions in bankers’ accept- | 
ances, as reported by fourteen banks in 
the Seventh district, exceeded those of 
April by 24.5 per cent in amount of bills 
accepted, 99.8 per cent in quantity of pur- 
chases, and 139.8 per cent in volume of 
sales. Gains of 28,3, 15.5, and 48.4 per 
cent, respectively, also were 
over a year ago. More than half the} 
individual banks experienced a recession 
in purchases and sales from last year, 
The acceptances of three Chicago banks 
totaled slightly greater for the first half 
of June than for the corresponding weeks 
of May and covered grain, iron and steel, 
Packing-house products, coffee, phos- 
phates, building materials, sugar, cotton, 


o 


wine, raw silk, and a large list of mis- | 


cellaneous commodities, 

Liability fox outstandings declined 5.3 
per cent on May 31 from the preceding 
month, though continuing 37.0 per. cent 
in excess of last year. Holdings de- 
creased 30.4 per cent from April 30, and 
increased 54.2 per cent over May 31, 
1928; a majorit yof the banks, however, 
reported a recession in the yearly com- 


arate and independent tax upon the sey- 
eral branches of life insurance and with. 
out any further deductions, allowances, 
or credits, could be adapted to the United 
States without a complete rearrangement 
of our system of taxing general corpora- 
tions.in a different manner and at a dif- 
férent rate from individuals, 


the first | 
dealers | 


increases of 99.1, 70.7, and 101.5 per cent| 


Supplies for the period ranged between | 
| Md. 


|the entire capital stock of the Chaffee 


jance by the assumption of the obligation 


|$110,000. 


recorded | 


Prices have remained low in all 
jclasses. The market on municipals was 
fairly satisfactory and public utility | 
issues Were also in demand. 


| year. 


‘Decisions in Uncontested 
| . 
Finance Cases Announced | 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| announced July 12 the action of Division 
\4 im uncontested finance cases as fol- 
lows: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7635, au- 
|thorizing (1) the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
}& Washington Railroad Company to issue 
$7,479,000 of general-mortgage gold bonds, 
series C; said bonds to be delivered at par 
to the -Pennsylvania Railroad Company | 
in partial reimbursement for advances | 
made by. that company which were used | 
for capital purposes; and (2) the Penn- 
sylvania” Railroad Company to assume ob- | 
ligation and liability, as lessee, in respect | 
}of said bonds, approved. | 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7606, 
authorizing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad Company to operate under track- 
jage rights over the line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company in Mamilton 
County, Ohio (approximately miles), 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7605, 
jauthorizing the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
to construct an extension of its line of 
railroad in Hamilton County, Ohio, and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, | 
|lessee, tO Operate over said extension, ap- 
; proved. 





Western Maryland Seeks 
To Control Chaffee Road. 


The Western Maryland Railway, In an| 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public on July 12’ as 
Finance Docket No. 7711, asks authority 
|to acquire control of the Chaffee Rail- 
lroad, which has a line of 3.5 miles from | 
Chaffee, W. Va., to a point near Vindex, 
The Western Maryland has a con- 
tract, the application says, to purchase 


company for $210,000, $100,000 of the 
price to be paid in cash within 30 days 
jafter approval by the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commisison and the Public Serv- 
|ice Commission of Maryland (if the lat- 
ter is deemed necessary) ‘and the bal- 





of the Chaffee company for a debt 





@ot 


‘Orders for Steel Ties Placed, 
By Two British Railroads 


Orders for over 1,000 tons of pressed 
steel for use as steel ties have been 
placed by two British railways, it is 
stated im advices from the Attache at 
London, William L, Cooper, made public 
July 12 by the Department of Commerce. | 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Other British railways are purchasing 
|steel ties, following the example of the 
Southern Railway earlier im the year. 
|The London Midland & Scottish Railway 
has placed an order with the United) 
| Steel Companies for 500 to 600 tons of 
|pressed steel railway sleepers (ties) of 
| the “Sandberg” heavy type. The London 
also placed 





| & North-Eastern Railway has 


ja similar order of 500 tons, 
| 


Final Valuation Fixed 
For Massena Terminal 


The final value for rate-making pur- | 
|poses of the Massena Terminal Railroad, 
|Massena, N. Y., was placed at $232,488 
as of 1919, in a final valuation report 
| made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 12 in Valuation! 
Docket No, 1005. 





ito date 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 10, 1929. 
Made Public July 12, 1929. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts .... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... 
Miscellaneous intern 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,359,212.98 


535,725.42 


eee 


al 
a 653,929.11 
788,424.16 
3,337,291.67 
264,427,414.18 


_—_—————— 


267,754,705.85 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi 
CAte: FONG 24. 6654008 
Civil-service retirement 
| ee 
Investment of 
funds 


ween eeeee 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


$7,207,648.75 
351,366.06 
856,242.97 
305,929.25 


184,912.63 
58,650.31 


48,033.69 
215,049.08 


—_—_————_ 


rust 


eee. 


Total ordinary 
expenditures .. 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable ayainst or- 
dinary receipts ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ....... 
Balance today ....... 


9,131,765.36 


2,000,000.00 





713,845.25 
255,919,095.24 


Total 2: «<0. 267,764,705.85 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Procedure on Tariff 


| 


In Senate Is Adopted ! 


Study of Administrative Fea- 
tures by July 15 Is 
Sought by Plan. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

by Mr. Smoot and is intended to keep} 
sugar prices at the minimum level con- 
sistent with the domestic sugar industry, 
will be submitted to the Committee in 
executive session, though the Utah Sen- 
ator says hearings will be held on it if 
members of the Committee favor this 
procedure. 

That a sliding scale “seems to: offer 
some solution of the sugar question” is 
the opinion of Senator Watson, who 
states that “the sugar industry has no 
statys in America today.” 

The majority leader said that he has 
been studying six such scales, and that 
the principal difficulty seems to be 
where to begin and how far to let them 
slide.”’ 


Reductions Are Predicted. 


Reduction by the Finance Committee 
of a number of existing rates or those 
proposed by the House bill is forecast 
by Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
a committee member, in a _ statement 
made public July 12. 

“You can be equally positive every 
resistance will be made to the apparent 
determination of some so-called agricul- 
tural representatives to cut down indus- 
trial rates without regard to facts or 
conditions existing in the trade,” as- 
serted Senator Edge. “In all fairness 
the same yardstick must be applied to 
all classes of citizens, be they on the 
farm or in the factory, be they employer 
or employe.” 

Senator Edge’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The wisdom of conducting hearings on 
industrial tariff schedules as well as on 
agricultural rates has already been 
clearly established. The proposal in the 
Senate to ignore American producers 
other than the farmer, never had the 
slightest justification, no matter whether 
the sponsors of the resolution viewed in- 


| dustrial schedules as too higth or too low. 


Exhaustive Hearings Needed. 
Only exhaustive hearings could secure 
the facts and that is precisely what the 
Finance Committee is obtaining. All 


;|members of the Committee, Democrats 


or Republicans, have unlimited oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine witnesses under 
oath. This method ‘was never before 
undertaken in the Senate and the re- 
sults to date coming under my observa- 
tion have been most illuminating. I 
have served on the subcommittees re- 
viewing schedules one, two and three, 
including chemicals, oils, earthenware 
and glass, minerals, metals and manu- 


‘\factured products from such materials. 


I have no hesitation, from evidence al- 
ready adduced, in expressing the per- 
sonal view that a number of reductions 
in existing rates, or those proposed by 
the House bill, can be made without in- 
jury to anyone. On the other hand the 
consumer would properly be _ benefited, 
Also, if the formula accepted by all real 
portectionists—the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad—is ad- 
hered to, some increases are likewise 
justified in both groups. What the final 
range of such a readjustment would be 
no man can state off-hand. However, if 
the aforementioned formula is main- 
tained, no complaint is justified whether 
agriculture or industry has the higher 
average, Senator Borah, in defending 
his resolution, insisted that actual pro- 
duction costs was his interpretation of 
a proper protective policy, but questioned 
the relative treatment of the two classes 
of producers, 

Reductions Are Justified. 

The Finance Committee is securing the 
necessary information upon which fair 
and unprejudiced decisions can be made. 
I repeat, whether the final result will 
warrant more reductions than increases 
no one can definitely foretell at this time. 
However, judging from the evidence pre- 
sented to the Committees of which I am 
a member, I am of the opinion that, 
at least, the information will 
justify a cutting down of the House Bill. 

_You can be equally positive every re- 
sistance will be made to the apparent de- 
termination of some so-called agricul- 
tural representatives to cut down indus- 
trial rates without regard to facts or 
conditions existing in the trade. ‘In all 
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Sustained Activity in Industry Is Shown 
By Check Payments in First Week of July 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Ss Finance 


| 


Commercial Transactions Larger Than in Preceding Week 
And Corresponding Period of Last Year. 


2008 

Commercial transactions for the first 
week of July, as reflected by check pay- 
ments, were larger than in both the pre- 
ceding week and the corresponding week 
in 1928, according to the weekly state- 
ment of the Department of Commerce 
issued July 12. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Commercial transactions during the 
first week of July, as reflected by check 
payments, were larger than in both the} 
preceding week and the corresponding | 
week of 1928. | 

Activity in steel plants, while lower 
than during the previous week, showed 
a considerably higher rate of operation 
than for the same week of last year. | 
The output of bituminous coal showed a| 
gain over the preceding week and the 
corresponding period a year ago. The! 
production of crude petroleum for the 
latest reported week showed gains over 
both prior periods. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
showed a slight gain over the preceding | 
week but was fractionally lower than a} 
year ago. Iron and steel prices con- 
tinued to decline, although exceeding last | 
year’s level. Prices for copper showed | 





_ .WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25=100). . 


June J 
6 
1929. 1 


Steel operations.............. 1 


——_—_——— gain over both prior periods. 


no change from the previous week, while | 
prices for wheat showed a gain over the} 
previous week and a decline for the cor-| 
responding period a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of the Federal 
reserve banks were larger than during) 
either the previous week or this time| 
last year. Interest rates on time loans! 
advanced sharply from last week’s aver- | 
age and were substantially greater than 
a year ago. interest rates on cali money | 
showed a considerable decline from the} 
previous week but a gain over the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Bond prices showed no change from| 
the previous week, but, reflecting the | 
higher interest rates, were lower than 
last year. Business failures were con- | 
siderably less than in the previous week | 
and also smaller than in the correspond- | 
ing week of 1928. 

Receipts of cotton were lower than 
during the previous week but higher 
than the corresponding period of last} 
year. Receipts of cattle showed declines | 
from both prior periods. 

Hog receipts, on the other hand, were | 
larger than for either the previous week | 
or the corresponding week a year ago. 
Wheat receipts showed a_ substantial | 


| 
| 





June June 


une 
29 

929. 
25.0 


July 
7 
1928. 

95.0 


June 
30 
1928. 

95.0 


June 
23 
1928. 

100.0 


| France 


| Rumania 


Bituminous-coal production é 
Petroleum production (daily av.)......... 
Freight-car loadings. .............0. ecees 
Bidg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)......... 
Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts...... Sad cweocesocs ee 
Cattle receipts...... vevsic 

Hog receipts 


97.9 


135.1 


70.1 
114.5 
88.7 
152.1 
93.2 


24.6 


86.6 
113.2 | 
104.6 
143.3 | 

39.1 
34.2 
76.6 | 
85.7 | 
115.5 
77.9 
85.7 
105.1 
97.8 
133.0 | 
127.0 
139.4 
108.4 
190.1! 
108.4 
131.4 
87.2 


149.0 
94.5 
36.5 
72.1 
81.7 
84.5 
68.0 
89.0 
129.0 
97.7 
25.3 


133.4 


Price No. 2 wheat 

rice cotton middling 
Price iron and steel, composite 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
Check payments 

Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 


1 
| 


* Revised. 











Radio Commission Asks Court to Dismiss 
Appeal Against Allocations to Press 


| 
| 


85.6 | Bar silver 


| overassessment of $21 


1141) 


| Foreign Exchange} 


New York, July 12.—The Federal 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol 0 
ing: j 

In pursuance of the provisions of 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, 
ing with the conversion of foreign curs 
rency for the purpose of the a $ ; 
and collection of duties upon mere ae, 
dise imported into the United States, , 
have ascertained and hereby corti a 
you that the buying rates in the Rit 
York Market at noon today for A 
transfers payable in the foreign 
cies are as shown below: . 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) + ce tccgocses 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ..,...scesawceee 
Finland (markka)y iow 

(franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Iiungary (pengo) o Becta res 
Rtaly: Vea}. ies oe meee 
Netherlands (guilder) «segemsscecs 
Norway (krone) oo emer ers 
Poland (zloty) sees gee meme ae 
Portugal (escudo) 
(leu) 
(peseta) 

(krona) 
(franc) 
(dinar) 


0b 


eteweeeese 


seeeteceee 


seeeeeeroeere 
osewenesre 
ereemeree 
ee 


oo eee ew cam ae 
cee eee geee ae me 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) at 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 


ste tee teen eee 
oe ee eoemee 
seeeecenaeee 
+ eee eemeceee 
ee eeemeeeee 
se reeeeesee 
see egeegoees 


sete seseem 


6 |Chile (peso) 
1928, | Uruguay (peso) 


Colombia (peso) . 
58.3750 


Tax Refund Granted 
To Electric Company 


Overassessment Found on 
Basis of Disallowance of 
Depreciation Claim. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced July 12 that if had declared an 


,249 against the 
Public Service Electric Company, of 
Newark, N. J., of which the Publi¢ 
Service Electric & Gas Company is the 
transferee. 

In consequence of the refund which 
has now been ordered, the Bureau an- 
nounced that the taxpayer had agreed 
to dismiss several actions which it had 


Appeals Tribunal Declared to Lack Jurisdiction in Uni- 


versal Service Wi 


reless, Inc., Case. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


miss the appeal and the motion to dis- 
miss the stay order follow: | 
Motion to Dismiss. Petition of Appel- 
lant for Stay Order: 
The Federal Radio Commission moves 
the Court to dismiss the Petition for a 
Stay Order filed in this cause for the 
reasons that | 
A. This Court is without jurisdiction | 
to entertain the same, for | 
1. The petition is, in effect, an original | 
petition for writs of injunction and man- | 
damus and this Court is without juris- | 
diction to issue the same, or 
2. If the petition is considered as an| 
application for interlocutory relief in aid | 
of the appellate jurisdiction of this Court, 
then the Court is without such appellate 
jurisdiction, for 
_ (a) If the purported Notice of Appeal | 
incorporated by reference into said pe- 
tition seeks to institute an appeal from | 
a decision of the Commission as of De-| 
cember 22, 1928, then a jurisdictional | 
prerequisite is absent, in that said Notice | 
was not filed with this Court within 20| 
days after the decision complained of | 
was effective, as require 


F d by Section 16 | 
of the Radio Act of 1927, as amended; | 


and furthermore it appears from the! 
papers that Petitioner is not appealing | 
from said decision of December 22, 1928, 
but is rather relying on the same. 


Basis of Equitable Relief 
Is Said to Be Lacking 


(b) If the purported Notice of Appeal | 
incorporated by referenae into said peti- | 
tion. seeks to institute an appeal “rom a 
decision of the Commission as of June | 
20, 1929, then a jurisdictional prerequi- 
site is absent in that the petitioner is not 
an “applicant for a construction permit, 
for a station license, or for the renewal or 
modification of an existing station license 
whose application (was) . .. refused by | 
the licensing authority” or a “licensee | 
whose license (was) .. . revoked by the 
Commission” on June 20, 1929; to which 
classes of persons the right of appeal | 
to this Court is limited by Section 16 
of the Radio Act of 1927, as amended. 

B. The petition does not state any 


matter of equity entitling the plaintiff | 


to the relief prayed for, nor aie the facts 
as stated therein sufficient to entitle the 
petitioner to any relief against the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

The Federal Radio Commission further 
moves the Court to dismiss the Petition 
for a Stay Order filed jn this cause for 
the reasons that 

A. Transmissions of radio impulses 


| 


|has not taken and cannot 


jIll., by a station to be constructed by 


Joséph Pierson as Trustee. Said con- 
struction permits were reissued on July 
8, 1929, and were assigned by said 
Joseph Pierson on July 9, 1929, to Press 
Wireless, Inc., with the consent in writ- 
ing of the Commission. Neither Joseph 
Pierson, as Trustee nor Press Wireless, 
Inc., are or can be impleaded as parties 
in this cause. The petitioner has not 
taken and cannot take any appeal from 
such designation. 


Universal Company 
Awarded Frequencies 


C. On December 22, 1928, the Com- 
mission granted certain applications of 
Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., for construction permits for sta- 
tions to use certain frequencies in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the 
Engineering Division then contained in 
the files of the Commission. On June 7, 
1929, the Commission directed its sec- 
retary to list and publish the frequencies 
so recommended by the Engineering 
Division for designation for such sta- 
tions. The frequencies of 5,215 kilo- 
cycles and 5,225 kilocycles are thus des- 
ignated for the use of Universal Wire- 
less Communications Co., Inc. Said 
Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Ine., is not and cannot be impleadéd as 
a party in this cause. The petitioner 
take any ap- 
peal from such designation. oe 

D. The frequency of 4,485 kilocycles 
was by international agreement effec- 


| tive March 1, 1929, assigned for the ex- 


clusive use of a station or stations to 
be established in Canada and/or New- 
ir and the Commission is unable 
o designate the same - 
cea as sought by pe 
EB. The prayer of the petition is for 
relief which this Court is unable to give 
and is for ~ order with which the Com- 
mission would be unable to comply an 
|is therefore ineffective. a 


7 


Necessity of Filing Bond 
‘Asserted by Commission 
The Commission respectfully calls at- 


tention of the Court to its rights to meet | 


the allegations of the Petition for a Stay 
Order by answer in the event this mo- 
tion be overruled and respectfully prays 
that no stay order or injunction be is- 
sued before answer save upon the filing 
|of proper bond by petitioner as provided 
| by ae when such writs are issued ex 
| parte, 


at frequencies of 4,485, 5,215, 5,225,; Motion to dismiss notice of appeal: 
7,835, 15,640 and 15.670 kilocyles; Now comes: Federal Radio Commission | 
(sought to be used by the petitioner), are; and moves this Honorable Court for an| 
of widespread effect and the simultane-| Order dismissing the Notice of Appeal 
ous operation of two or more American filed herein July 10, 1929, for the reasons 
stations upon any of these frequencies | that— 
would render the transmission unin-| This Honorable Court has no jurisdic- 
telligible, contrary to the standards im-|tion with reference to such Notice of 
posed by the Radio Act of 1927, as|Appeal, since it is based on action taken 
amended. | by the Commission on December 22, 1928 
_B. On August 1, 1928, the Commis-|and June 20, 1929, which does not con. 
sion by the issuance of construction! stitute a denial of 
permits pursuant to an order of May 24,| Universal Service Wireless, Inc. 
1928, designated the frequencies of| Since the Honorable Court has no ju- 
7,835 kilocycles and 15,670 kilocycles for |risdiction to entertain an appeal based | 
use at New York City, and the fre-|on the Commission’s action of December 
quency of 15,640 for use at Chicago, |22, 1928, and June 20, 1929, the Notice 
————— : =|of Appeal must be construed as an orig- 
of Congress will insist on this impartial | inal bill for a writ of mandamus to com- 
all-American policy, and, as promised|Pel the issuance of certain construction 
during the campaign, such support will|Permits to which appellant alleges it is 
not be limited to the Republican party.|entitled by virtue of the Commission’s 


| 


any application of | 





The Finance Committee, notwithstand-|action of December 22, 1928, and the! 


ing the attempt to restrict its custom- | Honorable Court is invested with no ju- 
ary powers, will present the necessary |risdiction to issue such writ. 
facts. Then we will soon learn whether; The Notice of Appeal is insufficient in 





fairness the same yardstick must be ap- 
plied to all classes of citize-s, be they on 
the farm or in the factory, or be they em- 
ployer or employe. 

In my judgment, a_decisive majority 


those claiming to be protectionists are | fact to constitute a valid cause of action, 
only so in spots, and it presents matters in point of law 
The full text of Senutor Smoot’s |which should be called up and disposed 
statistical statement will be pub- | of before the Commission is compelled to 
lished in the issue of July 15. present any further defense. 


« 


| 


instituted in court in an attempt to re 
cover the sums involved. Following is 
the full text of the announcement: 

Public Service Electric Company, Pub-. 
lic Service Electric & Gas Company 
(Transferee), Newark, N. J. An over- 
assessment of income and profits taxes. 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: 1917, $211,249.78. . 

A hearing was held July 9, 1928. Of 
the overassessment $160,232.96 is caused 
by the allowance of a deduction for de- 
preciation of physical properties owned 
by the taxpayer and the balance of $51,- 
016.82 is due to a deduction allowed 
representing the costs of repairs to 
leased properties. The amounts allowed 
in the present audit are the same as 
those claimed in the original returns 
but disallowed in a previous audit due 
to lack of substantiating data as a re- 
sult of which deficiencies in tax were 
assessed. After extensive and thorough 
field investigations by Bureau valuation 
engineers and other representatives of 
the Bureau, and several conferences it 
is determined that the deductions claimed 
in the returns were proper and they 
are allowed in the present audit. Sec- 
tion 12(a) (Second), Revenue Act of 
1916; articles 159 and 131, Regulations 
23 (revised); Appeal of Even Realty 
Company 1 B. T. A. 355; Mogg Coal & 
Coke Company v. Commissioner 10 B. 
T. A. 588. 

As a result of the allowance of the 
above deductions the taxpayer has agreed 
to the dismissal of several suits insti- 
tuted in the United States District Court 
|for the District of New Jersey for the 
refund of taxes for the year involved 
j in amounts aggregating more than the 
above-stated overassessment, Refunded, 
$211,249.78. 


No Jobs Now Available 
On Boulder Dam Project 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
|classified civil service, applicants must 
first qualify through appropriate com- 
petitive examinations. Dr. Mead again 
emphasizes that it will be a year or 
more before contracts can be let for the 
construction of the dam. 

All communications regarding this pro- 
posed project should be addressed to 
the Commissioner, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the Chief Engineer, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Wilda Building, 
Denver, Colo, 





Rival Requests for Control 
Of Railway to Be Heard 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
lon July 12 announced the assignment 
of the rival applications of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Beaver, — 
Meade & Englewood Railroad, Finance 
Docket Nos. 7624 and 7680, for heerial 
on July 26 at Oklahoma City before Dix 
rector C. D. Mahaffie of its Bureau 
Finance. 

The Commission also authorized 
Rock Island to intervene as a pa 
the proceedings on the application 
the M.-K.-T. and it authorized the C 
ber of Commerce of Wichita Falls, 
to intervene in the proceedings on sy 
Rock Island application. 


Spokane Group Is Given 
Authority to Interven 


The Interstate Commerce 


has authorized the Spokane (Wash.) 
chants’ Association to intervene 
patty to the oreceneings on the app 
tions of the Great Northern 

and the Western Pacific Railway 
authority to build connecting extensit 
between Klamath Falls, Oreg., . 
ton or Keddie, Calif. : 
Nos. 7439 and 7440, 


ommi! 


. 
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SEVILLE, LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS 
_ SouTH N RAILROAD CoMPANY, APPEL- 
TANT, v...St.. Lovuis-SAN FRANCISCO 
WAY. COMPANY ET AL. No. 2300, 
ir GourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
EIGHTH Cr1rcurr. ; 
In construing the contract under which 








Nant acquired trackage rights 
; in a emnciloe’s. railroad, the Circuit 


of Appeals. for the Eighth Circuit, 


ix the opinion. herein, held that a 12- 


4 menths’ notice:-to- cancel such agree- 
— went was’ conditioned upon the lessor 
Teasing or ‘selling its entire line to 


another railroad, and the notice should 


y 6antedate the. consummation of such sale- 


ease. : 
Tiaece the notice af cancellation had not 


been given until 18 months later, the 
Court held that the appellee, as successor 
or assignee of the lease, had waived its 
privilege of cancellation. 


In overruling the original lessor’s ob- | 


ion to.the. jurisdiction of the District 
urt, the Court held that it was not a 
necessary. party to a complete adjudica- 
tion of the. controversy, having no real 
jnterest which might be injuriously af- 


On appeal from the District Court for 
ths Eastern District of Arkansas, R. E. 
Wiley and H. , 
for the appellant; E. T. Miller, A. - 
Stewart and E. L. Westbrooks submitted 
briefs for the appellees. Before Van 


at and Cotteral, Circuit Judges, | 


Scott, District Judge. 
"The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Van Valken- 
h, follows: 
oaite Blytheville, Leachville & Arkan- 
sas Southern Railroad Company, appel- 
lant herein, brought suit in the District 
Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Arkansas against the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
and the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern 
Railroad Company, appellees, to enjoin 
said appellees, defendants below, from 


neelling and terminatinng the alleged | 
rights of appellant under a certain track- | 


age agreement under whic appellant 
‘was operating certain trains upon por- 
tions of the right of way of the Jones- 
boro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad 
Company, 
the St. 

Company. 


‘Action Was Dismissed 
For Want of Equity 


For convenience, throughout this opin- 
jon, as in the briefs of counsel, the ap- 
pellant will be designated as “Southern, 
the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Rail- 
road Company as “Eastern,” and the St. 
Lonis-San Francisco Railway Company 
as ‘‘Frisco.” Upon hearing, a decree on 
the merits was rendered in favor of ap- 
pellees and the complaint and action 
were dismissed for want of equity. 
However, on application of appellant, it 
was further ordered and decreed that, 
pending appeal, the restraining order 
theretofore issued in favor of appellant 
should remain in force without prejudice 


Louis-San Francisco Railway 


By the trackage agreement in question 
Eastern granted to Southern, for a period 
of 10 years from date, the right to oper- 
ate its freight trains, with its locomo- 
tives, cars, crews and employes, over and 


upon that port of the main line and side- | 


tracks of Eastern which is between 
Armorel on the east and Leachville on 
the west, and over and upon that part of 
its main line and sidetracks which is be- 
tween Osceola Junction and Keiser, on 
what is known as the Wilson branch, all 
as shown on the blue print attached 
thereto and made a part thereof. 

The only remaining clauses of said con- 
tract to which reference need be made 
are the following: 

Twenty-first: he party of- the first 
part shall have the right to cancel this 
contract and to terminate all rights of 
the party of the second part hereunder 
in the event of a sale or lease of its rail- 
road properties to some other company 
not owned or.controlled by the party of 
the first part, or in the event of the 


amalgamation of its railroad properties 


with some other railroad under any law 
passed by the: Congress of the United 
States, but such cancellation shall not be 
made except on 12 months’ written notice 
by the party of the first part to the party 
of the second part of its intention to can- 
ce], and of the occasion or necessity there- 
for. Provided, however, that said 12 
months’ notice shall not expire in any 


event until six months after the contract 
for such sale or lease has been conclu- 
sively accepted or approved by the pur- 
chaser, or lessee or the order of amalga- 
mation has been made. 

Twenty-second: Unless terminated on 
notice, as hereinbefore provided, the 
rights and privileges herein granted, to- 
gether With all other provisions of this 
contract, shall continue in full force and 
effect for an additional period of ten years 


from the date of expiration heretofore 
mentioned on page 1 of this contract, un- 
less either party shall, at least 12 months 


prior to said date of expiration, notify the 


other party in writing that it does not 
desire the contract to be extended for 
such additional period. 

Twenty-three: This agreement shall 
inure to the benefit of and be binding 


upon the successors and assigns of the 
respective parties hereto. 

Pursuant to the provisions of para- 
graph 21, on July 14, 1925, Eastern 
served a notice in writing on Southern 
that it desired to cancel the trackage 
agreement aforesaid ‘‘on account of the 
sale of the Jonesboro, Lake City & East- 
ern Railroad Company to the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company,”—the 
notice reciting that it was desired that 
the trackage agreement be terminated 
12 monhs from the date thereof. 

Under date of July 28, 1925, this notice 
was canceled and withdrawn by Eastern 
in writing endorsed on a copy thereof 
redelivered to Southern. Thereafter, on 
August 5, 1925, Eastern wrote Southern 
requesting Southern to disregard the no- 
tice of termination, and adding “if agree- 
able to your company, we desire this 
contract to remain in effect until further 
notice.” 


Eastern Leases Property 
To Frisco for 99 Years 


November 5, 1925, Eastern leased to 
all of Eastern’s line of railroad 


ot rier property for a period of 99 
with privilege of renewal for like 

2 ; “together with all and singular 
tenements, hereditaments and appur- 


‘ 





‘or 10-year Renewal 


ie ry in Exercising Alternative | 


1142) 


Construction 


ig ht to Cancel Lease Within Fixed Time 
Be Waived by Failure to Act 


> 


tenances thereunto, belonging or in any 

wise appertaining and the reversion and 
reversions, remainder and remainders, 
| rents, issues and profits thereof, and also 
all the estate, right, title, interest, prop- 
erty, possession, claim and demand what- 
soever, as well in law as in equity of the 
lessor of, in and to the same and every 
part and parcel thereof, with the appur- 
tenances.” 

This lease was to take effect on the 
first. day of November, 1925. Concur- 
rently with this lease Frisco acquired 
all issued and outstanding capital stock 
of Eastern. Thereafter, Frisco went into 
full possession of the railroad properties 
of Eastern and operated the same, and 
Southern continued its use of the tracks 
of Eastern under its trackage agreement 
aforesaid, paying to Friseco the agreed 





D. Davis submitted briefs | 


then, and now, under lease to} 


train mileage at the rate of $1.25 for 
each mile, or fraction thereof, for each 
train that it ran over the said tracks, 
as in said agreement provided. This use 
continued until May 14, 1927; on which 
date Eastern served on Southern a writ- 
ten notice’ that it had theretofore leased 
its railroad and property to Frisco; that 
the latter had accepted the same, and 
that it intended to terminate and cancel. 
and did thereby terminate and cancel 
upon the expiration of 12 months after 
the service of said notice, the trackage 
agreement of February 13, 1922. It was 
to prevent the cancellation thus threat- 
ened that this siut was instituted. 


Jurisdiction of 
Court Challenged 


| At the threshold we are met with a 
challenge to the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict court. Appellant Southern and ap- 
pellee Eastern are both citizens of the 
State of Arkansas. Appellant seeks to 
sustain the jurisdiction on two grounds: 

1. It asserts that because Frisco has 
| acquired the entire capital stock of East- 
ern, and a leasehold of its railroad prop- 
erty for a period of 99 years, with privi- 
lige of unlimited renewal, Eastern has, 
during the life of the trackage agree- 
ment, no interest in this controversy, is 
purely a formal and unnecessary party, 
and may be disregard2d from the stand- 
point of federal jurisdiction. 

2. It contends that: interpretation of 





under require the application and con- 
struction of a law of the United States, 
to wit, the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887, as amended, and particularly by 
the Transportation Act of 1920 (41 
Stat. 456). 

We shall consider these points 
their order. 
| 1. The Supreme Court of the United 
| States in Wormley vs. Wormley, 8 
| Wheat. 421, 451, has laid down the follow- 
| ing rule: 
| “This court will not suffer its juris- 
| diction to be ousted, by the mere joinder 
|or non-joinder of formal parties; but 
will rather proceed without them, and 
| decied upon the merits of the case be- 
| tween the parties, who have the real in- 
terests before it, whenever it can be done, 
without prejudice to the r'~hts of others.” 

This rule has been consistently adhered 
| to. (McNutt vs. Bland, 2 How. 1; Bonna- 
| fee vs, Williams, 3 How. 574; Wood et al. 
| vs. Davis, 18 How. 467; Walden vs. Skin- 
jner, 101 U. S. 577; Bacon vs. Rives, 106 
|U. S. 99; Maryland vs. Baldwin, 112 U. 





in 


a |S. 490; Wilson vs. Oswego Township, | 
to either party as to the merits involved. | 151 Y.'s. 56; Construction Co. vs. Cane | 


| Creek, 155 U. S, 283). 
|Rules Governing Parties 


To Suit Are Modified 


This court, speaking through the late 
| Judge Sanborn has drawn the essential 
| distinction between necessary and proper 
| or formal parties thus: 

| “The general rule in chancery is that 
| all those whose presence is necessary to 
|a determination of the entire controversy 
| must be, and all those who have no inter- 
lest in the litigation between the immedi- 
ate parties, but who have an _ interest 
in the subject-matter of the litigation, 
|which> may be conveniently — settled 
| therein, may be, made parties to it. The 
former are termed the necessary, and 
the latter the proper, parties to the suit. 
The limitation of the jurisdicition of the 
federal courts by the citizenship of the 
parties, and the inability of those courts 
to bring in parties beyond their jurisdic- 
tion. by publication, has resulted in a 
modification of this rule, and a practical 


in equity in those courts into indispensa- 
ble parties and proper parties. 

“An indispensable party is one who has 
such an interest in thes ubject-matter of 
the controversy that a final decree be- 
tween the parties before the court can- 
not be made without affecting his inter- 
ests, or leaving the controversy in such 
a situation that its final determination 
may be inconsistent with equity and 
good conscience. Every other party who 
has an interest in the controversy or the 
subject-matter which is separable from 
the interest of the parties before the 
court, so that it will not be immediately 
affected by a decree which does complete 
justice between them, is a proper party.” 

(Sioux City Terminal Railroad & 
Warehouse Co. vs. Trust Company of 
North America, 82 Fed. 124, 126). 

From the foregoing citations it appears 
that where a party has no real interest 
in the controversy which might be in- 
| juriously affected, his presence, which 
| migth otherwise oust the jurisdiction, will 
| be disregarded, and jurisdiction will be 
|retained. It is obvious under the facts 
| of this case that Eastern is not a neces- 
| sary party to a complete adjudication of 
| the controversy between Southern and 
| Frisco. It has leased all its railroad 
| properties to the later for a_ period 
|of 99 years with the privilege of recur- 
rent renewals for like periods. Frisco 
has acquired all its capital stock, and 
/its continued formal corporate existence 
|is without practical significance so far 
|as this controversy is concerned. As a 
purely formal and unnecessary party its 
presence in this suit will be disregarded, 
and the jurisdiction of the district court 
sustained. In view of the conclusion 
|reached upon this point, it becomes un- 
|necessary to consider the second. 


‘Contract Is Subject 
\To Change of Control 


parent from the languag of clauses 
jand 22 of the contract between Eastern 
land Southern, that the sole ground for 
cancellation of that contract is the “sale 
or lease of its (Eastern’s) railroad prop- 








the trackage agreement and enforce- | 
ment of the rights of the parties there- | 


division of the possible parties to suits | 
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part, or in the event of the amalgamation | 
of its (Eastern’s) railroad properties | 
with some other railroad under, any law 
passed by the Congress of the United | 
States.” Such cancellation, _ however, | 
}cannot be made except .on 12 months’ | 
written notice of the intention, the occa- | 
sion, and the necessity therefor. This | 
notice shall not expire in any event until | 
six months after the contract for such | 
sale or lease. has been conclusively ac- 
cepted or the order of amalgamation | 
made. Unless so terminated on notice, | 
the provisions of the contract shall con- | 
tinue for an additional period of 10 years 
from date of expiration, unless, again, | 
either party, at least 12 months prior to | 
said date of expiration, shall give notice | 
in writing that it does not desire the | 
| contract to be so extended. 
| It is finally provided in clause 23 that | 
| the agreement shall inure to the benefit 
j of and be binding upon the successors | 
and assigns of the. respective parties 
thereto. | 

From the foregoing it is to be seen 
that the contraet could not be cancelled | 
at the will of either party except upon 
the happening specified and then only | 
upon seasonable notice. The limitations | 
imposed and the language ‘employed are | 
strongly persuasive of the purpose and | 
intent that the act of cancellation should | 
be dictated by the necessities or inter- | 
ests arising from the proposed sale, lease, 
or amalgamation, and that the 12) 
months’ notice to be served should ante- | 
date the consummation of such sale, | 
lease, or amalgamation. This is sug- | 
gested by the provision that this notice | 
{should not expire in any event until at 
|least six months after the conclusive | 
|acceptance, approval, or consummation 
of the proposed change. 


Cancellation Is 


| Matter of Privilege 
| However this may be, cancellation, 
|upon sale, lease, or amalgamation, does 
jnot necessarily follow. It is a privilege 
| that may be exercised or waived. The 
| successors or assigns of the first party 
{may enjoy all the benefits of the contract 
| until its expiration by final notice, given 
at least 12 months prior to the date of 
expiration, and, in default of such notice 
by either party, the contract may con- 
|tinue in force for another 10 years. 
| Such is the necessary effect of the pro-| 
vision that the “agreement shall inure | 
to the benefit of and be binding upon 
|the successors and assigns of the re- 
| spective parties.” 
It is impossible to give full effect to 
the meaning of the language employed, | 
| and to the evident purpose of the parties 
| to the contract, if it is not conceded that | 
the privilege of cancellation upon sale, | 
\]2ase or amalgamation may be waived, and 
| that the successor, through sale, lease, | 
or amalgamation, may be substituted for 
the first party with all the rights, privi- 
leges, benefits, and liabilities, incidental 
to the contract. In this aspect the chro- 
nology of the happenings decisive of the 
situation is of interest. The contract in 
question is dated February 13, 1922, and | 
expires. February 13, 1932, unless ex- | 
tended. The date of the lease from East- 
ern to Frisco is November 5, 1925. The | 
notice of cancellation under consideration 
was dated May 9, 1927, and was served 
| May 14, 1927. The cancellation de- 
|manded was, by the terms of the notice, | 
| to take effect May 14, 1928. 


| Notice Not Construed | 


To Prevent Extension 

It thus appears that this notice cannot 
be construed as that provided to be given | 
in order to prevent extension of the con- 
tract for an additional 10 year period. | 
Its binding force is based flatly upon the 
contention that the contract confers 
jupon the first party the right, at this | 
time, to insist upon cancellation because 
of the lease theretofore given to the} 
Frisco. It is conceded that this lessee en- 
tered immediately upon the possession | 
and control of the railroad properties of 
aa that it has recognized this con- | 








| 
| 
\ 


} 


tract and has accepted from Southern | 
the rentals accruing thereunder for a/| 
period of 17 months prior to the serving | 
of this notice. It is our opinion, under 
the circumstances and the undisputed | 
facts presented, that Frisco has, for all | 
purposes material to this controversy, | 
completely absorbed Eastern, has become 
its successor in the contract in suit, and 
acordingly is bound by its provisions; | 
that it has waived its privilege to can- | 
cel that contract except upon the terms | 
and conditions conferred upon an original 
party thereto. 

Eastern no longer occupies such a posi- | 
tion. The notice served was, in effect, | 
the act of Frisco. But the terms of the 
contract, under the facts disclosed by | 
the record, confer upon the latter road | 
no privilege of cancellation of this con- | 
tract upon the grounds stated. The con- | 
clusion reached makes it unnecessary to | 
consider the remaining points urged. It | 
follows that the decree below is re- 
versed and the cause remanded to the 
court below with directions to grant the | 
injunction prayed,’ but without prejudice 
to the right of either party, if so minded, 
to notify the other party in writing, at 
least 12 months prior to the date of ex- | 
piration of the contract, that it does not | 
desire the contract to be extended for 
an additional period of 10 years, all as in 
said contract provided. It is so ordered. 

June 13, 1929. | 





Pay Agreement Is Reached 
By Interdepartmental Board | 


[C.ntinued from Page 1.] 
the changed economic conditions during | 
this century, as reflected both in the sal- 
aries and wages of industry and in the 
actual cost of living. 

While the recommendations may not be 
given out by the Board without author- 
ity from the several Departments con- 
trolling the Services represented, yet 
the Board believes that the recommended 


subsequent Congressional action will, in | 
In the light of this agreement, the 
Board is preparing its final report for 





and attached thereto proposed exceptions. 
Coming now to the merits, it is ap-|schedules as a whole will ve most ac-| The defendant claims that the clerk of 
21 | ceptable to the services, and hopes that | this court notified its counsel by a postal 


general, ratify its recommendation. 


Library-Index and File Cards 


States Commissioner: 


Statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 26, Sec. 1195) 


July 13, 1929. 


NTERNAL REVENUE: Searches 
States Commissioner: 


Index Page 1142, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


ARTIES: Defendants: Joinder: 


1142, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


age Rights: 


the 12 months’ notices not to expire 
the respective parties; and 18 months 


since from the language employed, it 


1929. 


ATENTS: Infringement: 








Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut. out, pasted on Standard. 





approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


NTERNAL REVENUE: Searches and Seizures: 
Section 3462 of the Revised Statutes.—A United 
States Commissioner is given authority under Section 3462 of the Revised 


premises when probable cause has been shown that a fraud upon the revenue 
has been or is being committed upon the premises, but he has no authority 
to direct a seizure of such articles and evidence seized under such a search 
warrant should be suppressed.—Kempf v. United States.—(Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1142, Col. 6 


Section 3462 of the Revised Statutes: 
tion Agents.—No act of Congress authorizes a United States Commissioner 
to issue search warrants in the enforcement of the internal revenue laws to 
anyone other than an internal revenue officer and a Commissioner cannot issue 
a search warrant to a prohibition offiter to enforce the internal revenue 
laws, a prohibition officer not being an internal revenue officer—Kempf v. 
United. States.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit).—Yearly 


Parties Necessary to Complete Deter- 

mination.—Where a railroad leases a portion of its tracks to the ap- 
pellant for a period of 10 years and such lesser later leases its entire line 
to another railroad for 99 years with the privilege of renewal, the lessee also 
acquiring all the capital stock of the lessor, held: 
and the lessor to prevent cancellation of the appellant’s lease, the lessor is not 
a necessary party to a complete adjudication of the controversy, having no 
real interest which might be injuriously affected.—Blytheville, Leachville & 
Arkansas Southern Railroad Co. v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. et al. 
—(Circuit Court. of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
July 13,°1929. 


AILROADS: - Sales, Leases and Traffic Contracts: Contracts for Track- 
Construction and Operation—Where, under -a trackage 
agreement, the appellant.is given the right to operate its freight trains over 
the tracks of another railroad for a term of 10 years, subject to the condi- 
tion that should the lessor lease or sell its lines to another railroad, the 
lessor shall have the right, upon 12 months’ notice, to cancel the agreement, 


such sale or lease has teen consummated, and providing further that if the 
contract is not so terminated it shall continue in effect for another 10 years; 
and also providing that it shall be binding on the successors'or assigns of 


to the appellee,. notice was served on the appellant that the contract would 
be terminated at the expiration of 12 months; and the appellant appeals 
from a decree refusing to enjoin such cancellation, held: Judgment reversed, 


of cancellation could be waived or exercised, and that the 12 months’ notice 
should antedate the consummation of such lease, and, notice having heen given 
18 months after such consummation, the appellee, as’ the successor or as- 
signee of the lease, must be understood to have waived the privilege of 
cancellation.—Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad Co. v. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. et al.— 
the Eighth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1142, 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Suit in Equity: J 

of Master’s Findings.——Where the master’s report in a suit for infringe- 
ment of letters patent was. approved by the court, the defendant being in 
default for exceptions and no appeal having been filed by defendant within 
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Patents 





usually employed in libraries, 
Authority of United 


to issue a search warrant to search 


(Volume IV). 


Authority of United 
Prohibi- 


and Seizures: 


July 13, 1929. 


In a suit against the lessee 


a . 


in any event until six months after 


after the lessor leased its entire line 


must be conceded that the privilege 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 13, 


Procedure: Review by Court 


the time limit, but the reference in the case provided that the master’s 


findings should ke subject to review by the court, held: 


Approval of the 


report by the court set aside and case reconsidered—The Simmons Com- 


pany v. The Champion Spring Company. 


District of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 
1929. 


PATEN TS: 


Infringement: Identity 


(District Court for the Northern 


1142, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July.13, 


of Principle: Bed Springs.—Where 


the patent covered a bed spring having mechanism. designed to prevent 
sidesway of the coil springs and maintain upper and lower spring frames in 
alignment, and defendant’s device differed in design but in function and 


operation was the same, held: Patent 


Simmons Company v. The Champion Spring Company. 


infringed. Patent No. 1432499.—The 
(District Court for 


the Northern District of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 1142, Col. 4 (Volume 
' 


IV). July 13, 1929. 
RADE MARKS: 


Goods of Same Descriptive Properties: 


Registration: 


“Golden West.”—The notation “Golden West,” with a background in- 
cluding mountain peaks which excluded part of the rays of the sun, and with 
a growth of evergreens in the foreground, used as a trade mark for butter, 


held: 


Registrable over opposer’s mark “Golden West” applied to poultry, 


the descriptive properties of the goods being different—Swift & Company 


v. The Reno Creamery Company. 


Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: 


Laches: 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).— 


July 13, 1929. 


“Golden West.”—Assuming’ the 


descriptive properties of the goods to be the same and that the opposer 
had a right to appropriate the notation “Golden West” as a trade mark for 


butter, held: 


Right lost by laches, it appearing that the mark had been 


used by the parties since 1917 on their respective goods without evidence 


of confusion.—Swift & Company v. The Reno Creamery Company. 


(As- 


sistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 6, (Volume 


IV). 


TF 


July 13, 1929. 


Procedure: 
trations.—Where opposer contended that prior registrations of record 


ADE MARKS: - Opposition: 


Consideration of Prior Regis- 


should be considered under Rule 154 as pertinent to the issue as having a 
bearing on applicant’s right to registration, and the question at issue was 
whether or not the descriptive properties of the goods of the respective par- 


ties were the same, held: 


Contention overruled, the only purpose of the 


prior registrations being to show that the opposer was not the originator of 
the name “Golden West.”—Swift & Company v. The Reno Creamery Com- 


pany. 
( 


Volume IV). July 13, 1929. 





(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 6 






Patent for Improvement to Bed Springs 


Is Found to Be Valid and Infringed 


| District Court Reviews Case as Provided for in Reference 


Of Litigation to Master. 





THE SIMMONS COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. 
THE CHAMPION SPRING COMPANY. 
Equity No. 2319, District Court FOR 
THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
Patent No.: 1432499 for a bed spring 

having a mechanism designed to prevent 

sidesway of the coil springs and main- 
tain the upper and lower bed spring 
frames in alignment, was held valid and 

infringed. Although the patent was a 

secondary or improvement patent, it was 

held, infringement is found where de- 
fendant’s device in performance and 
function is substantially the same, even 
though it be distinguishable in design. 

The Master’s report having been ap- 
proved by the Court, no appeal having 
been taken by defendant within the time 
limit set, no reason was seen for setting 
aside the approval of the report, but 
since the reference in the case provided 
that the Master’s findings should be sub- 
ject to review by the Court, the approval 
of the findings were set aside and the 
case reconsidered. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Jones, follows: 

The master’s report in this case was 
filed on March 26, 1929. The 20 days for 
filing exceptions thereto, as provided by 

Equity Rule 66, expired April 16. On 

April 18, the defendant being in de- 

fault for exceptions, the master’s report 

was approved by the court. The defend- 
ant filed, on April 19, a motion to set 
aside the approval of the master’s report 


card that the limit of time for filing ex- 
ceptions to the master’s report expired 
| April 22. This statement is from recol- 
| lection of counsel for defendant, as the 


lerties to some other company not owned | submission, on approximately July 15, to | notice was not found, 


lor controlled by the party of the first 


the Departments. 


is not admitted, and the notice to the 
plaintiff sent by the clerk contained. no 
such limit as to date for filing excep- 
tions. Some further statement is’ made 
respecting the withholding of the filing 
of exceptions, though prepared on April 
16, on account of some _ conversation 
with the clerk and plaintiff’s counsel. 
The reasons given for failure to file ex- 
ceptions do not seem to me to be ade- 
quaté for setting aside approval of a 
master’s report in the ordinary refer- 
ence, but since the reference in this case 
provided that the master’s findings and 
conclusions should be subject to review 
by the court, the approval of the mas- 
ter’s report will be set aside and the 
exceptions will be considered. 


The suit is for infringement of Travis 
patent No. 1432499, issued October 17, 
1922. There is denial of invention and 
infringement. The patent relates to a 
bed spring having a mechanism designed 
to prevent sidesway of the coil springs 
and to maintain the upper and lower bed 
spring frames in substantial alignment. 
The owner of the patent does not claim 
that Travis conceived every element ap- 
plied and adapted to his invention, but 
contends only for an improvement in bed 
springs which provides for the preven- 
tion of lateral movement or sidesway 
of the coil springs and which permits 
vertical displacement without affecting 
comfort or resiliency. 


Travis Patent Springs 


Had Commercial Success 
. Springs’ manufactured .under the 
Travis patent have had commercial suc- 
cess, There is. and of right should be, 
a heavy burden upon the defendant to 
overcome the prima facie case of the in- 
ventor as to the novelty and eine at 
en 


) That the clerk’s office fixed such date | the device for which, a patent has 
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Prohibition 


Rights of United States Commissioner 
- In Issuance of Warrants Are Defined 








Authority Does Not Include Directing Seizure of Articles 
Found on Searched Premises, Court Holds. 








ANTON KEMPF, DEFENDANT-APPELLANT, | sale, transportation, control and taxation 


v. UnitEp States. No. 2311, Circuit 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE FIRST 
Circuit, 

A United States Commissioner is only 
given authority to issue a search war- 
rant under Section 3462 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 26, Sec, 1195), 
when probable cause has been shown 
that a fraud on the revenue has been 
committed or is being committed on the 
premises and he has no authority to 
direct a seizure of the articles found on 
the searched premises, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit holds in 
the opinion herein. 


The Court also holds that a Commis- 
sioner has no authority to issue a war- 
rant to a prohibition officer to enable 
him to enforce the internal revenue laws. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of .Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Anderson and Mor- 
riss, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
ant delivered by Judge Bingham, fol- 
ows: 


Bingham, J. The defendant, appel- 
lant, was indicted and tried on three 
counts. 
jon the ninth day of August, 1927, he 
“did carry on the business of a distiller 
without having given bond as: required 
by law,” in violation of the provisions 
of section 3281 of the Revised Statutes. 
In the second that, on the same date, 
“not being an authorized distiller” he 
“by distillation did separate certain al- 
coholic spirits (naming them) from fer- 
mented mash,” ‘in violation of the pro- 
visions of section 3282 of the Revised 
Statutes. In the remaining count, it was 
charged that on the same date he “did 
engage and carry on the business of a 
distiller with intent to defraud the 
United States of the tax,” in violation 
of the provisions of said section 3281. 


Defendant Makes Attempt 
To-Quash Search Warrant 


Before trial, he filed a motion to quash 
a@ search warrant, issued under section 
3462 of the Revised Statutes, and to 
suppress the evidence acquired there- 
under, assigning various grounds, among 
others, (1) that section 3462 was“uncon- 
stitutional, as it did not meet the re- 
quirements of the Fourth Amendment 
of the Constitution; (2) that the facts 
set forth in the supporting affidavit were 
insufficient to warrant a finding of prob- 
able cause; and (3) that the commis- 
sioner was without authority, under sec- 
tion 3462, to order a seizure, as his au- 
thority under that settion was limited 
to the issuance of a warrant to search 
directed to an internal-revenue officer. 
This motion was denied. 

At the trial the evidence procured un- 
der the search warrant was admitted, 
subject to the defendant’s exception. 
The defendant was found guilty on all 
three counts. On the first he was sen- 
tenced to pay a: fine of $1,000 and be 
imprisoned for two years; on the second 
to pay a fine of $500 and be imprisoned 
for two years; and on the fourth to pay 
a fine of $1,000 and be imprisoned for 
|two years. All three sentences were to 
run concurrently. 

The affidavit upon whigh the search 
warrant was issued was as follows: 

“TI, J. Walter Bowers, a Federal pro- 
hibition officer, acting under the author- 
ity of and to enforce all internal rev- 
enue laws relating to the manufacture, 








granted by the Government. . To sustain 
that burden the defendant relies chiefly 
upon ‘the prior art as disclosed by 
Jeffery’s patent No. 385118, Zieger 
(French) patent No. 432577, and the dis- 
closures of Keon’s mechanical reference 
book, the defendant claiming that Travis 
presumably. saw and learned this art 
and merely carried forward the ideas 
without any new principa. or function; 
further contending that Travis adapted 
to an old bed spring construction the so- 
called Scott-Russell straight line motion 
mechanism found in the literature on 
mechanics, and concededly old. 

The object of Jeffery’s invention was 
to provide a spring bed or bed bottom 
which could be collapsed or rolled up. 
“Parallel movement collapsing iuinges” 
formed the important novel feature of 
his invention. Travis and Jeffery were 
seeking to accomplish entirely different 
objects. The Jeffery link was not of 
| gee a character, nor was it such a dis- 
closure, as to be obvious to a mechanical 
eye seeking a different object. Travis 
was striving to brace the border of the 
spring without preventing vertical dis- 
placement or resiliency; Jeffery’s in- 
vention was designed to limit such dis- 
placement and presented spring resist- 
ance. In my opinion, to go from Jef- 
fery to Travis would require mechanical 
skill to be supplemented with an idea 
produced from original thinking. 


Travis Idea Held 
To Be Original 


The Zieger (French) patent No. 432577 
does not clearly disclose the adaptability 
of the Scott-Russell mechanism nor ac- 
complish the functional purpose of 
Travis. But anticipation by foreign in- 
vention requires a clear and definite 
disclosure which would permit one skilled 
in the art to practice’ such invention 
without experimentation. This seems to 
be the established rule relating to antici- 
pation by prior foreign patents. Travis 
had an original idea and applied it with 
practical skill and advantage to bed 
spring construction. That his invention 
has had commercial success lends con- 
siderable support to its novelty and 
utility. 

Although the patent in suit may well 
be classed as a secondary patent and 
should thus be narrowly construed with 
respect to the range of equivalents to 
which it is entitled, nevertheless, where 
identity of function and performance 
are present in a subsequent device or 
structure, infringement will be found. 
The function and performance of de- 
fendant’s device are substantially the 
same as the plaintiffs’, The defendant’s 
structure is distinguishable in design, 
but is the substantial embodiment of 
Travis’ invention. Some different fea- 
tures in the defendant’s springs may be 
thought to be improvements over Travis’, 
but do not avoid infringement. 

I think the master rightly concluded, 
and his report will be confirmed. The 
usual decree sustaining validity and in- 
fringement, and for injunction and ac- 
counting, may be entered. 

July 3, 1929, - 





In the first it was charged that, | 
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of intoxicating liquors, on oath depose 
and say: 

“That on August 9, 1927, while pass- 
ing in front of a story: and one-half 
building located on the easterly side of - 
Nelson Street in the town of West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, which building 
is bounded on the front by a wire fence 
and at entrance of driveway leading into 
said house there appears a sign and on 
said sign appears the following words: 
‘No trespassing under penalty of the 
law, A. Kempf,’ and that said building 
is painted gray, I smelled emanating 
therefrom the odor of fermenting mash 
and the odor of distillation of spirits 
coming from said premises in violation 
of sections 3281 and 3282 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; that 
I have been a Federal prohibition officer 
for several years during which time I 
have acquired a knowledge of distilleries 
and am acquainted with the ingredients 
used for distilling purposes as well as 
with mash in the process of fermenta- 
tion. J. Walter Bowers. 


“Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 11th day of August, 1927. Gurdon 
W. Gordon, United States Commissioner 
for the District of Massachusetts.” 

The search warrant was addressed to 
“J. - "alter Bowers, a Federal prohibi- 
tion officer, or any other Federal prohibi- 
tion officer,” and read as follows: 


“I, Gurdon W. Gordon, United States 
Commissioner within: and for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 3462 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States and acts of Congress 
amendatory thereof, 


“Hereby authorize and empower you 
or either of you, the said J. Walter Bow- 
ers having executed an application and 
affidavit in writing before me, said affi- 
davit containing facts on the basis of 
which I find probable cause to believe 
and do believe that a fraud upon the 
revenue has been or is being committed 
In or upon or by the use of certain prem- 
ses situated in West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in-said district, to wit: 


Search of Buildings 
Authorized by Warrant 


“A story and one-half building lo- 
cated on the easterly side of Nelson 
Street in the town of West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, said building being a 
frame building painted gray in the rear 
of the dwelling. At entrance of drive- 
way to said property appears a sign and 
the following words are printed or 
painted thereon: ‘No trespassing under 
penalty of the law, A. Kempf.’ The part 
of this property that faces on said Nel- 
son Street is bounded by a wire fence. 
Said building and outbuildings on this 
property to be searched. 


“To enter into the premises above-de=-- 


scribed and there diligently to search 
during the daytime only and ascertain 
if any fraud upon the internal revenue 
has been or is being committed in or 
upon or by the use of said premises, 
and to seize and secure any still or stills 
or any other apparatus fit and intended 
to be used for the distillation of spirits, 
as well as distilled spirits and mash wort 
or wash for distillation or for the pro- 
duction of spirits or alcohol if any of 
said goods be found upon the premises 
aforesaid and to make a return of your 
doings to the undersigned within’ ten 
days from the date hereof and to do and 
report concerning the same as the law 
directs. 

“You are likewise commanded in the 
event you seize or take said goods or 
any of them under this warrant to give 
a copy of this warrant, together with 
a receipt for the goods taken (specify- 
ing it in detail) to the person from whom 
it is taken by you, or in ‘whose posses- 
sion it is found, or in the absence of any 
person to leave a copy of this warrant 
with the receipt as aforesaid in the place 
where said goods, or any of them, are 
found. Given under my hand and seal 
this llth day of August, 1927. . Gurdon 
W. Gordon, United States Commissioner 
for the District of Massachusetts.” 


Warrant Is Issued 


|Under Court Statute 


The statute under which the United 
States commissioner issued this war- 
rant reads as follows: 

“The several judges of the district 
courts of the United States, and United 
States commissioners, may, within their 
respective jurisdictions issue a search 
warrant, authorizing any internal-rev- 
enue officer to search any premises 
within the same, if such officer makes 
oath in writing that he has reason to 
believe, and does believe, that a fraud 
upon the revenue has been or is being 
committed upon or by the use of the 
said premises.” R. S. s. 3462; 26 U. S. 
C. A. s. 1195. 

One of the questions raised is whether 


jthe authority of the commissioner, in 


the issuance of search warrants under 
section 3462, is limited to the issuance 
of a warrant to search only. 

The contention of the appellant is that 
the commissioner, in the issuance of 
search warrants thereunder, is, by the 
exp.ess language of the act, limited to 
Issuing a warrant to search only, not 
to seizc; that, had Congress intended to 
confer authority upon the commissioner 
to issue a warrant to seize as well as 
to search, it would have said so in terms, 
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AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Radio Beacons and Receiving Sets 
Perfected by Bureau of Standards) 


Department of Commerce — 


Equipment as Aid to 





Installation of perfected radio 
beacons as a large factor for safety 
and dependability in aviation was 
discussed by the Department of 
Commerce in a statement just is- 
sued, 

Publication of the statement was 
begun in the issue of July 12. The 
‘full text~proceeds: 


The design of the course indicator is 
described in “Design of tuned reed indi-| 
cators for aircraft radio beacon,” by F. 
W. Dunmore, Bureau of Standards Jour- 
nal of Research, November, 1928, Re- 
search Paper No. 28. Detailed speci-—- 
cations for the construction of the course 
indicator have been prepared and may 


be obtained by application to the Bureau 
of Standards. 


The directive radio beacon station is 
usually located at an airport just off the| 
landing field. It employs two loop an- 
tennas crossed at an angle of 90 degrees 
with each other. Each of these emits a 
set of waves which is a maximum in its 
plane and a minimum at right angles 
thereto. Both antennas transmit 290- 
kilocycle waves but modulated at two 
different frequencies. A master oscil- 
lator producing 290-kilocycle current} 
feeds two power amplifiers. These are 
modulated by two different low frequen- 
cies. Their outputs go separately to the 
two loop antennas. 

A 12-course beacon of the type de- 
scribed has been installed at College 
Park, Md., and is giving satisfactory re- 
sults. A special course indicator con- 
taining three reeds has been designed 
which makes it possible to receive any 
of the 12 courses radiated by a beacon 
of this type without confusion. The di- 
mensions of this indicator are the same 
as of the two-reed indicator, the two 
types being, therefore, interchangeable 
on the airplane. 





Special Receiving Sets 
Developed By Bureau 


The beacon system can be used with 
any receiving set which operates at the 
frequencies used, merely replacing the 
telephone receivers by the simple reed} 
indicator unit. There are, however, a 
number of special conditions involved in 
receiving on an airplane, and the Bureau 
has developed special receiving sets in} 
order to use the beacon system under | 
the most advantageous conditions. 

The.receiving set designed weighs less | 
than 15 pounds, the auxiliary batteries 
weighing an additional 10 pounds. The 
receiving set operates in the frequency | 
range from 285 to 350 kilocycles and is, 
used to receive either the beacon signals 
or radio telephone or telegraph messages 
at will. It is highly selective as well as 
sensitive and is provided with interstage 
shielding as wel! as shielding against 
extraneous interference. The selectivity 
of the set design is supplemented by the 
great selectivity of the reed vibrators, 
which help greately in reducing inter- 
ferenee.in sain ‘ 

Nevervheless, it is important that a 
good degree of receiver selectivity be 
provided in order to make the most effi- 
cient use of the frequency channels 
avsilable to the beacon service and also 
to make the receiving set suitable for 
the reception of. weather telephone mes- 
sages. The set has remote control ar- 
rangements for tuning and volume, so 
that the set itself can be out of the way 
in the tail of the airplane. Further in- 
formation on this subject is given in 
“Receiving sets for aircraft beacon and 
telephony,” by H. Pratt and H. Diamond 
in Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search, October, 1928, Research Paper 
No. 19. 

The Bureau has also interested sev-}| 
eral manufacturing companies in build- | 
ing receiving sets of suitable specifica- 
tion. One: model, already available com- 
mercially, has proved very satisfactory; 
this model with all auxiliary batteries 
necessary weighs approximately 20 
pounds. Two more models will become 
available within a short time. These 
will incorporate several features not in- 
cluded in the present receivers. 

The development of receiving sets hav- 
ing the necessary sensitivity made pos- 
sible the use of an antenna system on 
the ai®plane consisting of a metal pole 
extending vertically from the fuselage, | 
the total length of this pole being but 
10 feet. The use of a trailing wire an- 
tenna with its attendant inconvenience 
and possible danger was thus eliminated. 
A great advantage of the vertical pole 
antenna is that it is nondirective. As 
a consequence, night direction variations 
in the beacon course which have previ- 
ously been observed are considerably 
reduced. In addition, since this type of 
antenna is not affected by. horizontal 
components of the electric field radiated 
by the beacon, a region of zero signal 
strength is met with directly above the 
beacon tower (where no vertical field 
exists.) This serves quite effectively for 
exactly locating the flying field to within 
about 1,000 feet. 


Safe Methods Sought 
For Ignition Shielding 


The use of a sensitive receiving set 
together with the short vertical antenna 
located near the airplane engine ignition 
system makes necessary a considerably 
more rigorous shielding of the ignition 
system than is ordinarily required to 
prevent ignition interference. Merely 
shielding the high and low tension wires 
is not sufficient. The spark plugs and 
the magneto distributor blocks must 
also be shielded. 

The Bureau has been in active co- 
operation with airplane engine, magneto, 
spark plug and cable manufacturers, in 
an effort ‘to develop a safe method for 
effecting this shielding and to make the! 
necessary equipment available commer- | 
cially. The problem in ignition shieldin 
is chiefly a mechanical one, it being musk 
more difficult to arrive at -an arrange- 
ment which will not disturb the airplane 
engine ignition system than to obtain 
complete freedom from ignition inter- 
ference for the radio equipment on board 
the airplane. 


To further inerease the usefulness of 
the four-course vistal beacon an _indi- 
cating instrument has been developed 
and put into operation at College Park, 
which, in conjunction with the geniome- 
ter, makes possible the setting and 
maintenance of a given course to within 
a small fraction of a degree. This is the 
first application in radio beacon work 
which indicates at the station whether 
the course asMaid out in spdce remains | 
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| watt tubes in the final power stages. 


| proceeds 


| Aeronautics to develop methods of land- 


Discusses Development. of 
Safety in Aviation. | 


unvarying from day to day. If ssuch| 
variation occurs this instrument may be | 
used +o permit an adjustment of the 
tyansmitting set to correct. this devia- 
tion, thus eliminating the necessity of 
recalibration at a distant point. 

The station course shift indicator con- 
sists simply of a rotating coil coupled in- 
ductively to the two loop antennas, an 
a. c.-operated detector amplifier unit, a 
suitable filter unit, and a differential 
ratio instrument. \ 


* The directive beacons at College Park, 
Md., both for serving four or twelve 
courses simultaneously, employ 1 kilo- 


Such beacons, located about 200 miles 
apart, would give satisfactory beacon 
service when the course usually flown is 
practically a straight line between them. 
Where the course varies in direction, 
lower beacons at the turning points could | 
be used. Where the course is straight for 
a considerable distance, such as 200 | 
miles, it is planned to utilize a sup- 
plementary feature called “marker 
beacons.” | 


Marker Beacon Used 
As Supplementary Guide 


The directive beacons successfully 
guide a pilot along the course but give | 
him no information of the distance | 
traversed along it. This lack is supplied 
through the installation of non-directive 
beacons placed along the airway at short 
intervals (perhaps 25 miles). These 
marker beacons are of very low power 
(a few watts), and emit a characteristic | 
signal which the airplane njlot will re- | 
ceive for one or two minutes. They teil | 
the pilot when he is passing over a 
specified piace, so that he can locate 
himself and always know his position. 


In fact, through keeping track of these 
marker beacons, the pilot will be able,to | 
gauge wind conditions and note any 
change in direction or velocity as he 
during flight. The marker 
beacons operate a 120-cycle reed indica- 
tor mounted alcngside the directive 
beacon indicator on the airplane's instru- 
ment board. Each marker beacon will | 
send the characteristic signal assigned | 
for its location, which will coincide where 
possible with the chatacteristic flash sig- 
nal of the light beacon at the same loca- | 
tion. Thus the marker beacon signals 
will come to the pilot in a logical and 
automatic manner. | 


Tre reed indicator can also be used to! 


transmit messages to the pilot when nec- |' 


essary, merely by interrupting the trans- | 
mitting current at a slow rate in accord- | 
ance with a code understood by the pilot. 
Additional reeds, tuned to other fre- | 
quencies, can be used if desired to send 
special information. | 

The audio-frequency tuning of the reed | 
vibrators also helps to avoid interference | 
between the directive. beacons. When 
one beacon station uses modulating fre- 
quencies of 65 and 86.7, the next station 
could use 75 and 100, etc. Indicators 


consisting of several pairs of reeds are). 


easily instaHed’on the instrument: board} 
of an airplane. 


Operating Data Collected 
On Beacon System 


Numerous flights have been made un- | 
der practical conditions to distances up | 
to 200 miles in which the beacon signals 
actually determined the course. Under 
the worst conditions of atmospherical | 
disturbances the working distance is re- | 
duced to about 125 miles. Fortunately, 
the visual course indicator is unaffected | 
by static or other external interference, | 
the limiting factor being the point at | 
which sufficient interference exists to.) 
block the receiving set employed. 

A great deal of operating data on this | 
system has been collected during the 
past few months. The Bureau has been 
asigned a cabin airplane for experimental 
purposes. This airplane was prepared 
for night flying and equipped for re- 
ceiving and transmitting of radio sig- 
nals, and numerous _ successful test 
flights on the beacon system were made. 

Additional data under even more se- 
vere conditions are expected as a result 
of the Bureau’s cooperation program with 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., on its New York- | 
Atlanta air-mail route. 

The visual radicbeacon system herein 
described is not only sufficient to direct 
a pilot along a given course (by means 
of the directive beacon) and to inform 
him how far along the given course he 
has traveled (by means of the marker 
beacons located along the route), but, 
when specially arranged, it offers possi- 
bilities toward assisting a pilot in land- 
ing at a given airport during fog. The 
particular arrangement best suited for | 
this purpose has not as yet been deter- 
mined, but several promising methods | 
are being investigated. An installation 
is now being made at College Park, Md., | 
with a view of testing their practica- 
bility. 

A cooperative program has also been 
undertaken in cooperation with the Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of 





ing in fog. A low-power visual beacon 
installation is being made at Mitchel 
Field, L. I., where these experiments 
will be carried out. 








Duty on American Potatoes 
Raised by Cuban President | 


Cuba has raised the duty on American 
potatoes by presidential decree, accord- 
ing to a cable from the commercial at- 
tache at Havana, Frederick Todd, by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Potatoes imported from November 1 
to June’ 30, inclusive, of each year, are 
raised from $1.60 to $4 per 100 gross 
kilos; potatoes imported from July 1 to 
October 31, inclusive, from $0.80 to $1.20 
per 100 gross kilos. 

By the same decree, fiber boards and 
other forms of artificial wood from cane 
base have been specifically tariffed as 
follows: Fibers of cane, vegetable hair, 
osier, palm, wicker, esparto, genista, 
etc., imported in boards and other forms 
of artificial woods from cane base, are 
dutiable at eight per cent ad valorem. 

A note has been added to item 166 of 
the tariff, defining “cintas” as boards 
that have thickness of 1 inch or 25 milli- 
meters. ‘Cintas” as dutiable under item 








166-D, together with planed or dove- | Japan. 


tailed lumber, at the rate of 0.60 per 100 
gross kilos, except when of ordinary 
rough pine which under the reciprocity | 
treaty are duty fmee when imported. 
from the United States. 
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Brig Gen. Edward Gottlieb 
duty at Washington, D. (. 
Second Lieut:, William Pow, E. ¢, Res., 
to.duty at Washington, D. C, 

Second Lieut. James Finley Cavagnaro, 


| Air. Corps Res., 
| Calif. 
Second Lieut. 


Dept. 


Warrant Officer William F. Wendt, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
Canal Dept. 

Warrant Officer John R. Baldwin, from 
the Panama Canal Dept., to Fort Sam 


| Coronado, Calif. 


First Lieut. Norman Clickner Hepburn, | 
Ord, Dept, Res., 
Capt. Guy Francis ‘Donohue, Air Corps 
jRoe:. to duty at Langley Field, Va, 


‘of the international spread of disease. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of idministrative 
mechanism No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
f 1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. : 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and rse the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a surv y will be useful to 
schools, colleges. business and profes- 
sions here and abroad, 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
‘ 1923-1929, 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Nations of Americas Cooperate in Sanitation 
~ And Other Measures to Prevent Epidemics 





Topic 43—Public Health 


Thirty-eighth Article—International Health Work 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. B. J. Lloyd, 


Surgeon, Public Health Service. 


LTHOUGH the Public Health Service was created 
in 1798 as the United States Marine Hospital 
Service, within the last 50 years it has de- 
veloped into the principal Federal agency for 

the prevention and control cf disease. It now has many 
functions and performs manifold duties; and some of 
its activities bring it within the field of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. 


These activities have to do with the prevention of 
the spread of certain communicable diseases, particu- 
larly in international commerce; but such control also 
necessarily involves the combating of these diseases 
in ‘the countries where they exist. Much of its work 
involves international relations in public health matters. 

uo * 


* 


HE. Pan.American Sanitary. Bureau is a body which 
was created for the purpose of aiding in the control 
Theoretically, 
it is international in character; practically, it concerns 
itself with the health and welfare of all the people 
of all the American Republics. 


Some of the outstanding events which led up to 
these modern health organizations took place many 
years before either of the bodies under discussion. were 
even remotely conceived. Seventy-five or a hundred 
years ago man knew almost nothing about the real 
causes of disease and the ways in which communicable 
diseases are spread. ; 


With’ the single exception of vaccination against 
smallpox, the value of which had been demonstrated 
by irrefutable experimental evidence, measures for 
combating the communicable diseases of man were based 
chiefly on theory and consisted principally of drastic 
quarantines. The international character of questions 
relating to the spread of such diseases as plague, 
cholera, and yellow fever was clearly recognizd, but’ 
permanently organized international bodies for their 
control did not exist. Slowly at first and then rapidly, 
man developed his present methods of protection and 
international cooperation, pari passu with his progress 
in the knowledge of causes of modes of transmission 


and of control of disease. 
* 
‘THE following epoch-making events are of interest: 
Bills of health setting forth the condition of ports 
of departure began to be issued to vessels in Europe 
in 1527 and had become general about the year 1665. 


Simon Bolivar succeeded in getting together dele- 
gates from four Latin American countries in an in- 
ternational conference held in Panama in 1826. This 
was the beginning of Pan Americanism. 


The Republic of France, in 1847, initiated: the prac- 
tice of stationing medical officers in foreign consulates 
to keep cholera<off vessels bound for!.her dominions. 
Other European countries adopted this practice shortly 
afterwards and this measure. was approved by the 
international sanitary conference of Paris in. 1852. 


* * 
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Army Orders | 





Heckel, to 


to duty at Crissy Field, 
Philip Clark Alsop, Ord. 


Res., to duty at Charleston, S. C. 
agencies 
to the Panama g 





Capt. 
to duty at Baltimere, Md. | Res., 


Thomas 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
before such 
finally become closed 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 


Lafayette 
to duty at Fort Sill, Okla. 


However, the practice, was soon discontinued, to be re- 
vived later by the United States and to be widely 
extended. There have been 35 to 40 conferences on 
hygiene, quarantine, and sanitation since this first 
conference in Paris in 1852. 
ee 


* ce 


N 1872, Dr. Harvey Brown, an Army surgeon of the 

United States, made a survey of the yellow fever 
ports of the United States and submitted a report to 
Congress in which he urged that the National Gov- 
ernment should take control of all quarantine stations 
of the States and standardize quarantine measures. 
He strongly urged that medical officers be stationed 
in consulates in foreign ports where yellow fever and 
cholera prevail, and that they be given power to with- 
hold the bill of health unless vessels comply with what- 
ever regulations may be necessary to prevent the oc- 
currence of these diseases on board. 


It was not until 1879, however, that medical officers 
of the United States began to be stationed in United 
States consulates in foreign ports for the purpose of 
preventing the importation of such diseases as plague, 
cholera, yellow tever, typhus fever, smallpox, and 
leprosy into the United States. These officers were 
not allowed to function in certain ports: where yellow 
fever was endemic, and the authorities of the country 
concerned took the position that the consul himself 
could do no more than authenticate the signature of 
the local medical officer who signed the bill of health. 


This acticn led to the calling of the famous Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference of Washington of 1881, 
participated in by representatives both of European 
countries and of American republics. A strong fight 
was made to establish the principle of allowing medi- 
cal officers to. be stationed by any country in any 
consulate where quazyantinable disease prevails, and 
it was proposed to confer on them ample authority to 
keep disease off vessels, if it should be possible for 


this to be done. 
[NASMUCH as the acceptance of this principle could 
not be made unanimous, a compromise was effected 
by granting the consul the right to be present when 
a departing vessel was inspected and to make any 
comment on the bill of health that he deemed proper. 
Although the recognition of the principle of stationing 
medical officers in foreign ports apparently failed of 
adoption, it was tacitly understood that they would 
be detailed to consulates when necessary and would 
act by and with the authority of the consul, as granted 
by the conference. 


* ~ * 


Following this conference. medical officers were again 
detailed abroad and were allowed to carry on their 
activities in the very ports in which this privilege had 
been denied. It was soon discovered that this practice 
was satisfactory both from the standpoint of prevent- 
ing the spread of disease and of avoiding drast's 
quarantine at ports of entry. 


The principle was subsequently extended to the 
medical inspection of emigrants, and it has. obviated 
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many of the difficulties formerly met with in carrying >: 


out these important activities. 


_ In the next article, to be published. in the 
issue of July. 29, Dr. B. J. Lloyd, Surgeon, 
Public Health Service, will discuss the activi- 
ties of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
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Marine Corps Orders | 
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N. Yd., New York, N. Y., to Headquarters | 
New 





Headquar- 
ters Recruiting District of New York, New 


the 


S. Henderson, scheduled to sail from 


10. 


Sec- 
j}ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., N. Yd., | 
N. Y., via first available Gov- | 


| Resignation accepted to take effect on First Lieut. Guy B. Beatty, det. M. B., 
First Lieut. Irwin Haynes Owen, Spe- | July 24 instead of July 17. ‘N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif., to Second 
cialist Res., to duty at Dayton, Ohio. Ens. ‘Villiam Y, C. Humes, jr., det. U.| Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. 
Major Lane Scofield and Second. Lieut.|S. S. Hannibal about Aug. 31; to temp.|U. S. Grant, scheduled to sail from San 
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Houston, Tex. The latest decisions with respect to! _ Second Lieut. Joseph L. Wolfe, det 

Fist’ Lieut. Warren W. Christian; Inf., expenditures made by the Comp- N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to A. S., E. O. E 
from Fort Totten, N. Y., to Fort Wash- troller Géneral follow: F., M. B., Quantico, Va. 
ington, Md. ai ar wai Capt. William W. Aiken,’ det. M. C. B., 

Capt. Arthur F. Gilmore, Coast Art., Pa ie lt Rag ei olstien | N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to M. D., R. S., 
transfer to’ the-Q. M. C. i§ announced. | fication “Board to ‘reallocate position as | D. B., San Diego, Calif. 

Geen caaMt, ard dyn tg Rover jaffecting salary payments. A_ reference Capt. Jessie L. Perkins, det. M. D., U. 
Q. M. C. Res., to duty at Camp. Holabird, to the existing allocation of positions for |S. S. Arizona, to M. D., U. 8. 8S. Nevada. 
Md. eis Site ol aoa the purpose of comparison either by the Capt. Leonard Rea, assigned to duty 

Col. Vill L. Pyles, Med. Corps, is de-| administrative office or by an employe|at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif. 
tailed mm 8 member of the: court of N= | upon appeal, in connection with requests Capt. Joseph M. Swinnerton, assigned | 
quiry appointed to meet at headquarters | | pitted to the Personnel Classification , to duty at M. C. B., N. O. B,, San Diego, 
Fourth Corps Area. {Board for allocation or reallocation of | Calif. 

Major Paul R, Davison, Cav., from Fort | other positions, may not be considered as| Capt. William. A. Worton, detached M. 
| Bliss, Tex., to Governors Island, N. Y.|a@ requcst for actio. by the Personnel D., U. S. S. Pennsylvania, to M. D., U. Ss. 
: ponder Harry as Tale, 298. red de- | Classification Board on the existing allo- |S. Oklahoma. 
ailed as a member 0 e medical pro-|cation of the positions to which the com- Mee oe : z . 
motion board appointed to meet at Fort | parison is ads, and the reallocation a oo" sraenes * ee et 
Benning, Ga. | downward of the existing allocation the fatanA @ ee a., to M. B., Parris 

First’ Lieut. Alan S. Rush, Inf., from | positions to which comparison’ is made |°" Oo * ™ ©" oe Pe ioe Be 
further observation and treatment atj|on such a basis by the Personnel Classi- Second,.Lieut. Wiliiam I. Griffith, det. 
Walter. Reed General, Hospital, Washing- | fication Board, is without effect to reduce |.M. D., U.°S. 8. Arizona, to M, D., U. 8, 8. 
ton, D. C., to. Fort Monmouth, N. J.; and}the salary rate of the employe. 8 Comp. | Nevada. . ; 
from Fort Monmuyuth, N, J.,. to. Fort |Gen. 801; id, 296. | Second Lieut. Earl H. Phillips, det. M. 
lGeorge G. Meade. Ma. GAB Ri ok a EES BMS A OT eee ae 

Secor.d ‘Lieut. Chables H. MeNutt, E. C., | 8. Oklahoma. 2 : 
from Fort Logan, Colo., to Memphis, Tenn. | N O d Brig. Gen. Logan Feland, on July 11 

Capt. Joe 8. Underwood, |\Q. M. C., from | avy raers detached Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., to Honolulu, | W ashington, D.C., to Headquarters De- 
| Hawaii. eee partment of the Pacific, Syn Francisco, 

First Liqut. Neal H. McKay, Q. M. CG, Comdr. James C. Van de Carr, ors. Feb, | Calif. : ? y 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the |4. 1929 and modified of March 30 revoked.| Lieut. Col. Harold F, Wirgman, on July 
Panama Canal Dent. } Det. Inspr. of Ord. in Chg., Nav. Ammun. 10 detached Headquarters Marine Corps, 

Capt. Ethel A. Robbins; Q. M. C., from | Depot, Puget Sound, Wash.; to aide on | W ashington, D. C., to duty as Fleet Ma- 
the Erie ordnance depot, La Carne; Ohio, | Staff, Comdr., Subm. Divs., Battle’ Fit. jrine Officer, and aide on the staff of the 
to the Panama Canal Dept. | Lieut. Comdr, Alfred T. Clay, det. com- |Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, U. 8. | 

Major, Hans R, W. Herwig, Q. M..C.,| mand U, 8. 8.. Humphreys about Sept. 1, | Pittaburgh. 
from Fort, McPherson, Ga,, to Manila, P.I.|to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. Major Maurice K. Shearer, on August 

Lieut. Col, Henry R. Casey, Q.. M..C,.| Lieut. Charles J. Rend, det. Bd. of |1 detached M, B,, Parris Island, S. C., to} 
from Manila, P. 1., to the Presidio of San} Insptn, and Survey, Pac, Coast Sect., San|M. B., Quantico, Va. 
| Francisco, Calif. A | Francisco, about July 15;°to resignation| Capt. Thomas P, Cheatman, det. M. D., 

Second Lieut. Robert Lee Nichols, M.|to take effect Sept. 15. R. 8., D. B., San Diego, Calif., to Second 
A. C. Res., orders of June 21 revoked, Ens. Howard C, Adams, det. Battle Flt.; | Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. 8. A. T. 
_ Second Lieut. Carl Brewer Fry, __ Air | to resignation to take effect Oct. 6. |U, $8. Grant, scheduled to sail from San 
Corps Res., to duty at Rockwell Field, | Ens. Owen H. Hill, ors, May 31 modified.| Francisco, Calif., on or about July 26, 


S. Fullerton, Mary 


the life story of Paul, by i76 p., 
illus. Mountain View, Calif., Pacific 
press publishing assoc., 1929. 29-12633 
Eliot, John. The parlement of pratiers, a 
| series of MBlizabethan dialogues and | 
monologues illustrating daily life and | 


the conduct of a gentleman on the grand | 
tour, extracted from Ortho-epia gallica, | 
a book on the correct pronunciation of | 
the French language written by John 
Eliot, and published in the year 1593. | 
119 p., illus. London, The Fanfrolico | 
press, 1928. 29-12720 | 
Evelyn May and the screaming eagle, by the | 
author of “Sh-not-before-Evelyn-May.” 
315 p. London, H: Jenkins, 1929. | 
| 2912646 | 
| Felsenthal, Emma. Readable béoks in many | 
| subjects and a list. 32 p. Chicago, | 
American library assoc., 1929. 29-12746 
Feraru, Leon, ... The development of Ru- 
manian poetry. (Publications of the in- 
stitute of Rumanian culture, Columbia 
university. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1929.) 122 p. N. Y., 1929. 
| 29-12649 
Ford, Corey. Salt water taffy; or, Twenty 
| thousand leagues away trom the sea; 
the almost incredible autobiography of 
Capt. Bera Triplett's seafaring daughter, ! 
by June Triplett (pseud) with 34 illus- 
trations. 206 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 192%. 29-12707 | 
| Fuglister, Albert. A neutral description of | 
| 





the sack of Louvain, 25 p. Cohvord, N 
H. Rumford press, 1929. 29-126382 
. . The Australian 

bush, hy illustrated by John C. | 
| Goodchild. (The outward bound library.) | 





London, | Harrington, Henry. .The sacrament of pen- 


211 p., illus. | Hirst, 


Lon- | Johnstone, 


| Ludlow typograph company. Ludlow orna- 


MeMurtrie, Deuglas Crawford. The typog- 


Merrill, Albert H. Merrill's business short- 


M 


| Moore, George. 








29-12644 | Documents described under this heading 


London, The | Commerce Reports, July 8, 1929, 
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Fiction, books in for- 





















iNlus. 


day, Doran & co., 1929. 29-12640 


ance, by introduction by Very Rev> | 
erend John F. Fenlon.. (The treasury 
of the faith series: 27.). 87 p. WN 


. Mae 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-12638 
Edward .Wales. Ethical love, its 
and expression. 285 p. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1928. 29-12738 
Charles Fish. An Irish ramble, 
illustrated by Joyce Margaret 
259 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 1929. 
29-12629 
James Fowler Kellas.. Biblio- 
graphia aberdonensis, being an account _ 
of books relating to or printed in the 
shires of Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine _ 
or written by natives or residents or 
by officers graduates or alumni of the 


basis 
G. 


by 
Howell. 


ment, with an introduction on typo 
graphic ornament, by Douglas C. Me- 
Murtrie. 32 p., ius. Chicago, Ludlow - 


typograph co., 1929. 29-12744 


raphy of envelope corner cards, by ng 
16 p., illus, Chicago, Ludlow typograph 


by and A. F. Clutten-Brock., (The 

unity series. viii.) 263 p., illus. Lon- * 

don, Oxford university press, 1928. 
29-12732 


hand, coyprighted. 7 
A. H. Merrill, 1929. 29-12740 
oliere, Jean Baptiste Poquelin. ... Les 
precieuses ridicules, Le Tartuffe—Le 
misanthrepe: edited. by William A. 
Nitze and Hilda L. Norman. (The mod- 
ern student's library. French series.) 
311 p. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
29-12647 | 
. » » The brook Kerith; a 
Syrian story, With twelve engravings 
by Stephen Gooden. 361 p. London, . 
W. Heinemann, 1929. 29-12704 


p. Los Angeles, 


Government Books | 
and Publications 


= 


are obtainable at prices stated exclu- ' 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily, The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given, In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
nternal Revenue Bulletin, July 1, 1929 
Vol. viii, No. 26. Bureau of Internal ‘ 
Revenue. Price, $2 per year. (22-26051) * © 
Deépart- — 
Price, 10 cents. ~ 
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ment of Commerce. 
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Enrollment Coupon 


Date oisacivteccee 

To The United States Daily, 

22d and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my sub- 
scription to The. United States 
Daily for one year. 
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usiness Survey 

_ Shows Retailers 

' Active in Canada 
Improved Conditions Noted| 

In France; Manufactur- 


ing Is Increasing 
In Mexico. 


| 


‘ [Continued from Page 5.] 

the six months period ended June 30 
was $41,759,000 as compared with $62,- 
556,000 in the same period of 1928. 
Shipments during June were $6,276,000 
as against $9,458,000 in June, 1928. 


Customs receipts during June totaled | 


$151,000 or well below those of the pre- 
vious June when they amounted to 
$204,000. Bank clearings totaled $18,- 
002,000 as compared with $23,350,000 | 
in June, 1928. Registration of new auto- 
mobiles during the month amounted to 
171 units as compared with 245 units 
registered in the same month of last | 
year. 

Siam.—Reports received from Bangkok | 
indicate that business in Siam is very 


duli and that credits are greatly re-| 
stricted. The condition is attributed to | 


partial failure of the rice harvest, 
recently completed. 
Improvements in South Africa. 


South Africa——After the interruptions 
of the political campaign which ter- 
minated June 12 in the re-election of 
the Nationalist party, trade conditions 
appear to be returning to their normal 
winter level. There have been no spec- 
tacular developments, but progress on the 
whole has been consistent toward the 
resumption of ‘active trading, the cooler 
weather of early June having favorably 
influenced demand in many seasonal com- 
modities. The industrial situation 
satisfactory, with recent machinery im- 
ports pointing to steady expansion in 


factory and mining output. The build- | 


ing and allied trades are well occupied, 
and both the number and valuation of 
building permits in the larger cities 
continue at a high level. June rains 


hindered building operations to some ex- | 


tent but the demand for lumber and 
other structural materials has been good, 
with overseas prices firm. 


The used car problem is more pro- 


is | 





minent in the motor trade, which is ex- 
periencing a slack period, particularly 
in the medium priced models where com- 
petition is very keen. Sales on extended 
credit terms tend to increase and most 
distributors are well stocked. With the 
exception of winter cereals and forage, 
agriculture has apparently profited little 
by the late fall rains, and the corn esti- 
mate has again been reduced to 18,643,- 
000 bags (of 200 pounds) from the esti- 
mate of 19,025,000 bags made in May. 
Rhodesia, however, expects a record crop 
of 1,970,000 bags. 
of tobacco planting in that Colony has 
reduced acreage to 18,300, 60 per cent 
Jess than in 1928. The Mauritius sugar 
crop is expected locally to exceed 225,- 
000 tons as the result of May and April 
rains, 


Outlook Better in Sweden. 


Sweden. — General conditions in 
Sweden remain satisfactory with the 
leading industries well occupied. It is 


estimated that automobile sales for the 
second quarter are about 10 per cent be- 
low sales for the same period of 1928, 
which may partly be ascribed to the high 


sales of last year and the late season of | 
The favorable trend in the paper | 
market continues and prices are firm. | 


1929. 


After a period of low turnover the bourse 
has recently shown increased activity. 
The present outlook in agriculture is bet- 
ter than last year and indicates greater 
yield for practically all crops. 

United Kingdom.—The British indus- 
trial situation is not greatly changed 
from the position reported upon a month 
ago. The business hesitancy incidental 
to the recent election period has been 
largely dispelled by the early establish- 
ment of the Labor Party in power, but 
complete stability awaits a definite in- 
timation of the new Government’s inten- 
tions respecting such matters as present 
tariff protection, 


Imperial trade. At a general meeting 


on July 2 between the Federation of | 


Master Cotton Spinner’s Associations 
and the Operative Spinners’ Amalgama- 
tion, the latter unanimously rejected the 
proposal to reduce wages of operatives. 
No further meeting to discuss the sub- 
ject has been arranged between employ- 
ers and the work-people. 
Coal Markets Are Firm. 


As announced in Parliament, the Gov- 
ernment’s program regarding the coal 
industry 
matters of coordination of selling 
agencies, ownership and control of min- 
erals, and length of the miners’ working 
day. Definite action on the subjects, 
however, has not yet been taken or an- 
nounced. The coal markets are firm, 
with brisk forward business. The export 
subsidy of the Central Collieries Com- 
mercial Association has been discontin- 
ued partly owing, it is alleged, to the 
drain on the association’s financial re- 
sources.. In some local quarters, it is be- 
lieved, however, that the step presages 
an early breakup or drastic alteration in 
the existing marketing scheme of the 
Yorkshire and Midland districts. 

Unemployment among industrial work- 
people, considered collectively, has fluc- 
tuated recently only within narrow 
ranges around 10 per cent of the total. 
The total of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain on June 17 was 1,123,000, 
as against 1,163,000 a year previous. 
The number of blast furnaces in opera- 
tion increased during May; the total now 
operating is 27 higher thar. the aggre- 
ate at the beginning of the year. A 
‘air volume of business and a few price 
reductions are reported in industria! 
chemical lines. 


Drastic curtailment | 


the condition of the} 
coal industry, unemployment, and intra- | 











| than 


Generally speaking, the | 


chemical export trade remains good: Pe- | 
troleum imports continue at a good vol- | 


ume, Automotive sales have been assist- 
ed by continued fine weather. : 
The engineering trades have shown im- 


|missioner to issue a warrant of arrest 








}all branches. 


includes consideration of the | erally better employed. 


| such authority by construction. We see 


| sustained, and the warrant held invalid 


! 
Accounting 


Taxation 
Report to Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation states British 
plan of taxing life insurance companies 
could not be effected in this country 
without entirely ae system’ of 
i ral corporations. 
oe , Page 7, Col. 1 
Tax refund granted by Bureau ot 


because of overassessment. 
r Page 7, Col. 7 


District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, rules value of good will must 


be excluded from capital where tax- | 


payer is unable to prove value. (Bacon 
Coal Co. v. United States.) 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, in mem- 


corporation to its stockholders to pur- 


able. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Policy: of Bureau of Internal Revenue 
finally to determine the income-tax lia- 
bility of taxpayers and avoid issuance 
of formal notices of deficiencies is de- 
scribed by H. G. Nichols, of the audit 


division. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


tax return. 
Co. v. Commissioner.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Acquiescences in decisions announced 


nue. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue issues the 
July number of Internal Revenue Bul- 
letin. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
Argentina obtains 80 -per cent of 
motion pictures from United States, 
Commerce Department states. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Radio 
Federal Radio Commission files mo- 





versal Service Wireless, Inc., and dis- 
missal of stay order seeking to restrain 
radio allocations to press. ; 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Permit for five-watt’ radio station 
and changes in licenses of two stations 
asked of Radio Commission. 


Cortinuation of full text of statement 
of Department of Commerce discussing 
development of radiobeacon and receiv- 
ing sets by Bureau of Standards as fac- 
tor for safety and dependability of avi- 
ation. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Digest of State laws on aviation 
nears completion according to Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Continuation of full text of statement 


ing sets by Bureau of Standards as fac- 
tor for safety and dependability of avi- 
| ation. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Naval ship makes survey to test fea- 
sibility of anchoring artificial islands in 
Atlantic as airplane stations. 
} Page 


Railroads 


2, Col. 4 


nied authority to build extension of line 
in California. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Spokane Merchants’ Association au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to intervene in petitions 
of two roads to build connecting exten- 
sions. 


- 


Page 7, Col. 7 





and the situation is generally dull, 


Internal Revenue to electric company | 


Page 4, Col. 2} 
| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 
orandum opinion by general counsel, | 
holds purchasing rights issued by a} 


chase bonds below par value are tax- | 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, rules operation of statute of limi- | 
tation cannot be started by incomplete | 
(Paso Robles Mercantile | 


by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- | 


Page 4, Col. 3 


tion with Court of Appeals of District | 


of Columbia to dismiss appeal of Uni-! ; a 
| searched premises; he may issue such | 


Page 3, Col. 3| 


of Department of Commerce discussing | 
development of radiobeacon and receiv- | 


Sacramento Northern Railway is de- 





co Summary of All News 





Hearing scheduled by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on rival applications 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroads for 
control of Beaver, Meade & Englewood 


Railroad. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


| 


terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Chaffee 


Railroad. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Two main clevated railroads in Ger- 
many are constructed so as to deaden 


Commerce. 
Page 2, Col,.4 
Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
leases assigned by the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission. 





Page 6 


state Commerce Commission. 

- Page 6 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 


Decisions of the Interstate Commerce | 
uncontested finance | 


Commission in 
| cases. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Final valuation of Massena Terminal 
| Railroad fixed by the Interstate Com- | 


_ Page 7, Col. 3 


merce Commission. 


Shipping 
Secretary of War to take charge of 
canal survey in Nicaragua. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
See Service and Personnel, General. 


Executive 
‘Mana gement 


| 


Business Conditions 
World survey of business conditions 
in foreign countries by Department of 
Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
| Continued activity in industry shown 
| by check payments in first week of 
July. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
United States commissioner may is- 
sue search warrants when probable 
cause is shown of revenue fraud, but 
he may not direct seizure of articles on 


warrants only to a revenue officer and 
not to a prohibition officer, Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Cireuit holds. 
(Anton Kempf, defendant-appellant, v. 
United States.) 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules failure of lessor to give no- 
tice of canceilation of lease within pre- 
scribed time is waiver of privilege of 
cancellation. (Blytheville, Leachville & 
Arkansas Southern R. R. Co. v. St. 
| Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. et al.) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 


Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


| Hazard to health of employes is found 
| by Bureau of Labor Statistics in grow- 

ing use of “dry ice,” which has ex- 
| tremely low temperature. 





| Page 1, Col. 2| 


eall conference of representatives of 
| labor, employers, finance, farming, and 
| education, to consider form of question- 
{naire for census of unemploywent in 
; 1930. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 
Fewer industrial disputes occurred in 


Labor Statistics states. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Labor advises men 
| seeking work that no jobs are available 
;} on Boulder Dam project, as work will 
not begin before 1930. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
| Representative Hull favors employ- 
ment of younger men in Government 


| service and retiring veterans with an- | 


| nuities, 


Page 3, Col. 2 





The , trict attorney, assistant United States 


woolen goods trade is generally unsatis-| district attorney, colector or deputy col- 


factory and much attention is being 
given to the matter of reducing produc- 
tion costs. Rayon business is active in 
The linen trade is gen- 


Rights in Issuance 


Of Warrants Defined | 


Authority of United 
Commissioner Is Limited. 





[Continued from Page 8.) 


and not having so stated, the court is| 
not authorized to read into the statute | 


no answer to this contention and after 
due consideration believe it should be 


as h:.ving been issued in excess of the 
commissioner’s authority. It cannot rea- 
sonably be contended that, under sec- | 
tion 3462, a commissioner is authorized 
to issue a warrant directing the officer 
to search the premises described and to 
arrest the occupant. Authority in the 
commissioner to direct a seizure is no 
more within the intendment of the act 
is authority to direct an arrest. 
(See 19 U. S.-C. A. s. 499; 42 St. L. 
983, s. 545, and other statutes where 
both a search and a seizure are expressl,” 
authorized.) Congress recognizing that 
section 3462 did not authorize a com- 





for violation of the revenue laws, has 
elsewhere provided for the issuance of 


vement during the past month. Ship-|such warrants by a United States com- 

ilding prospects are better, and this is | missioner, but under more rigid restric- 
veflected by substantial orders placed | tions than required for search warrants 
within marine engineering firms and/under section 3462, as follows: 


steel makers. 
periencing 


Steel fabricacors are ex-| | 
seasonally improved business. internal-revenue laws may be issued by 


“Warrants of arrest for violations of 


* Blectrical machinery trad: is steady,| United States commissioners upon the 
~. Cotton cloth business is very restricted | sworn complaint of a United States dis- } 


| authorized a seizure. 
States | the question. 
Ye 


ilector of internal revenue, or revcnue | 
fagent, or private citizen; but no such 
| warrant of arrest shall be issued upon 
| the sworn complaint of a private citizen 
unless first approved in writing by a 


| United States district attorney.” 29 St. 
L. 184, c. 252, s. 19; 31 St. L. 956, c. 814. | 


In Rice v. United States, 24 Fed. (2d) 


| 479, the court assumed that section 3462 | 


It did not decide 


t is also contended that the warrant 
is invalid because it was directed to a 
Federal prohibition officer and not to an 


| internal-revenue officer as required by 
{section 3462. 


The application for the warrant was 
made by a prohibition officer, who al- 
leged in his application or affidavit that 


he was “acting under the authority of| Education Reta 


and to enforce the internal revenue laws | 
|relating to the manufacture, etc., of in- 


toxicating liquors’; not under the au- 
thority of and to enforce the prohibition 


j}act relating to the suppression of the 


manufacture and sale of liquor for bev- 
erage purposes. 
missioner 
3462 to issue a warrant to a prohibition 
officer to enforce the prohibition law, as 
was the view of this court in Keehn v. 
United States, 300 Fed. 493, 498-499, it 
does not follow that he is authorized to 
issue one to a prohibition officer to en- 
force the internal-revenue laws. While 
the prohibition act has been held to en- 
large the class or to include a prohibi- 
tion officer in the class of officials to 
whom the magistrate may issue war- 
rants for the enforcement of that law 
(Keehn v. United States, 300 Fed. 493, 
498-499; Steele v. United States, 267 U. 
S. 505-509), we know of no act of Con- 
gress authorizing a United States com- 
missioner to issue search warrants in 
the enforcement of the internal-revenue 
laws to anyone other than an internal- 


Western Maryland Railroad asks In- | 


sound, according to Department of | 


Army engineers are designated by | 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


See Special Index and Digest of latest | 


Departments of Commerce and Labor | 


| 1928 than in any year since 1916, when | 
‘records first were compiled, Bureau of 


If a United States com- | 
is authorized under section | 








Patents 
District court finds patent for im- 
provement to’bed springs is valid and 


} 


infringed. (Simmons Co. v. Champion 
| Spring Co.) 
sbi Page 8, Col. 4 
Tariff 


Senate adopts procedure designed to 


expedite consideration of the tariff bill. 
Page 1, Col..7 


Pacific Coast operators oppose tariff 
on softwood lumber; American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association asks re- 
tention of wood pulp and newsprint on 
| free list. 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Customs Court rules that letter open- 
ers operated by hand are machines du- 
|tiable at a reduced rate of 30 per cent 
|ad valorem, and aluminum scoops are 
household utensils liable to 55 per.cent 
| duty, as assessed. 








Page 5, Col. 1 


Duty on potatoes from the United | 


States raised by Cuba, according to De- | 
partment of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 2 | 

Uruguay has made changes in valua- | 
tions for export duty for last half of | 
1929, trade commissioner at Montevideo | 
| states. | 
Page 5, Col. 6 | 

Subcommittee of. Senate Committee | 
on Finance continues hearings on tex- | 
tile schedule of tariff bill. 


Senate subcommittee holds hearings 
on revision of free list of tariff bill. 
Page 2, Col. 2} 

Duties on coffee, bread and tapioca 
are favored at hearing before Subcom- 
| mittee No. 2 of the Senate Committee 
| on Finance. 





Page 2, Col. 1! 
| Inland producers’ request for higher | 
| tariff on gypsum is opposed by com- 
panies which import gypsum for their | 
| seaboard mills, at hearing before Sen- | 
| ate subcommittee on tariff bill. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 
| Trade Conditions 


| Unfavorable trade balance shown for | 
| May, according to summary by grand | 
| divisions issued by Department of Com- | 
| merce. | 
Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Trade Marks 


Temporary injunction issued by Su- 
preme Court of District of Columbia 
| enjoining cancellation of trade mark 
“Bosch” for magnetos. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Trade mark for butter is registrable, 
despite previous use on dressed poultry, 


Banks and Banking 


Reserve Bank at Chicago reviews 
| financial conditions in Seventh District 
| for June. 


| Page 7, Col. 2 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. | 
Page 7 

Daily’ decisions of the General Ac- | 
|counting Office, | 
| Page 9 | 


Insurance’ 


Report to Joint Conimittee on Inter- | 
inal Revenue Taxation states British | 
| plan of taxing life insurance conipanies | 
could not be effected in this country | 
without entirely revising system of 
taxing general corporations. 

Page 7, Col. 1 | 


| 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New | 
York market. | 
Page 7 | 











revenue officer. A prohibition officer. is 
|not an internal-revenue officer. 

| See United States v. Parzah, 18 Fed. 
(2d) 1002. 

In view of the conclusions reached, we 
|do not find it necessary to consider | 
| whether the affidavit stated facts suffi- | 
cient to justify the magistrate in find- 
ing probable cause to believe that a} 
crime, in fraud of the revenue, was being 
| committed on the premises described; or 
whether section 3462 is constitutional. | 

For the reasons above given, the 
search was unlawful and the e¥Vidence 
procured thereby should not have been 
| admitted. 

The judgment of the District Court 
|is vacated, and the case is remanded to 
\that court for further proceedings not 
|inconsistent with this opinion. 

| June 11, 1929. 


| 
| 














tarded 
_ In Migratory Family 


‘School Work of Child Workers 
Said to Be Disorganized. 


Serious disorganization of the child’s 
school work and scholastic standing is 
revealed as a result of a recent study 
of migrant child workers employed in 


Contained in Today’s 





Page 2, Col. 5| 


sons Commissioner of Patents cameras, i meet demands of industry Law En forcement 
rules. (Swift & Co. vy. Reno Creamery | for Federal cooperation in developing United State issi i 
Co.) uniformity in trade. Serta er: ea 
Page 4, Col. 6 Page 1, Col. 4 aes ns ee earggte 
‘ own of revenue frau ut 
° Textiles and Their he may not di i icle 
Finance y not direct seizure of articles on 









| Issue | 


Assistance given to American exhib- 
itors in foreign fairs by Department of 
Commerce is explained by .chief of 
standards section of Department. 

“ Page 5, Col. 1 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Appointment of committee of spe- 
cialists of Department of Agriculture 
to study problems of cotton growing is 
announced by director of scientific work.- 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Crop Reporting Board estimates 
crops of tobacco of flue-cured type, 
sugar beets, broomcorn, and fruits. - 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Duty on potatoes from the United 
States raised by Cuba, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Reduced production of wheat forecast 
by estimates of crops of eight produc- 
ing nations, reported to Department of 


Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Cultivation of tea in Jap&n, owing 
to primitive methods, is steadily de- 
clining, Department of Commerce is 
advised. 


Wholesaling 


Continued increase shown in sales of 
two leading cooperative wholesale so- 
cieties, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Service and 


Personnel 


Education 
Inquiries are received by House Com- 
mittee on Education on prospects, of 


oassage of bill for Federal aid in rural 
2ducation. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Education of children of migratory 
workers’, families found to be disor- 
ganized and retarded, 
Page 10, Col. 4 


New books received at the Library of 


Page 3, Col. 3 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Engineering 


Co ‘ 
‘ Army a are designated by ae Page9 
ecretary of War to take charge of a 
canal survey in Nicaragua. Government. books and a | 
Page 1, Col. 6 age? ii 
Forest Products General 
Interdepartmental ~board reaches 


See Executive Management, Tariff. 


. Metals and Their 
Products, 


Two British railroads place orders 
for pressed steel for use as steel ties, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 

° Page 7, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Pneumatic coal-cleaning table in- 
stalled at Seattle station of the Bureau 
of Mines, 


agreement as to proposed pay schedules , 
for all classes of personnel in six serv- | 
ices—Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast! 
Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


Page 1, Col. 7 

_ Chart showing fundamental organiza- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 

Page 6 

Daily engagements of the President 

at the Executive Offices. | 








Page 1, Col. 5 Page 3 
Production of Portland cement de- Health 
clined in June according to Depart- International Health Work—An ar- 


ment of Commerce. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
See Executive Management, Tarif. 


Paper and Printing 
Bureau of Standards develops im- 
proved method of analyzing paper, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


_ Division of trade standards and divi- 
sion of specifications, created in com- 
mercial standards group of Bureau of 
Standards, according to Department of 


ticle by Dr. B. J. Lloyd, surgeon, Public 
Heaith Service. | 
Page | 
Incidence of common communicable 
diseases of children shown in survey 
by Public Health Service. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


See Service and Personnel, General. 


Immigration 


Immigration restrictions have caused 
Jugoslav immigrants to stay perma- 
nently instead of going back to native 
land after acquiring savings, according 
to Department of Labor. 

Page 2, Col.7 





searched premises; he may issue such 
warrants only to a revenue officer and 
not to a prohibition officer, Circuit Court 
A ge for the First Circuit holds. 
nton Kempf, defendant-a lant, v. 
United States.) _ 


Products 
British silk industry is centered at 
Manchester,, according to Department 
of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


















Page 8, Col. 6 
National Defense 


Rear Admiral Magruder, on waiting 
orders since November, 1927,. when re- 
lieved for criticisms of administration 
of Navy, has been ordered to active 


duty in command of Pacific Fleet base 
force. 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Reduced production of wheat forecast 
by estimates of crops of eight produc- 
ing nations, reported to Department of 
Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Production of Portland cement de- 
clined in June according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 


Page 10, Col: 7 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Government Aid and 


Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Navy Department, 
Page 9 


. See Servi 
Control of Marketing T moe, end Persvanel, “Ganeral, 
President Hoover appoints Charles errltories 
Wilson, of Hall, N. Y., to be the sev-| Maj. Gen. Creed C. Hammond ap- 


enth membern of the Federal Farm | >ointed by 


President as Auditor for 
Board. 


Philippine Islands, 





Page 1, Col. 4 Page 3, Col. 1 


a 


the exception of one group of Poles from 
Baltimore, were all colored people se- 
cured from Baltimore and Various parts 
of Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware. 
Interruptions to School. 
In the field work and the canneries | 











the July issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, follows in full text: 

The Maryland commissioner of labor 
and statistics.has recently published two 
studies dealing with children of migrant 
families employed as pickers of fruits 
and vegetables on the farms of Anne 
Arundel County, and as helpers in the 
canneries of four other counties, during 
parts of the summer of 1928. 

The children employed in-the field work 
were mostly Poles whose. families had 





insanitary living conditions to which 
many of them are subjected. As to the 
first point, many of the migratory fam- 


as the children are concerned, are the | 
interruption to school attendance, and the | 


come from Baltimore for the seasonal 
work of picking, which would last for 
eight or 10 weeks. The family groups, 
in this case, included very few men, or 
children over 16; all such who had a job 
were holding on ‘to it, and only those 
who were unemployed or who could not 
get work in the city migrated to the 
country. 

. Some 262 families were found, includ- 
ing. 1,255 individuals, of whom approxi- 
mately 800 were children aged from 3 
weeks to 16 years. About 560 children 
were employed in the picking. Hours 
were irregular, and earnings—all piece- 
work—variable, being affected by the 
weather, condition of the crop, and other 
factors. . 

Within the last few years, it is said, 
the farmers have become reluctant to 
employ young children, thinking they are 
too destructive to the crop; some r- 
fuse to take on children under 8, - 





ithe fruit and vegetable fields and can- 
neries of Maryland, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statisti¢és of the Department of 
Labor. 

This disorganization results, it is 
stated, from the child workers’ !eaving 
| school some time before it closes in the 
Spring, and frequently not returning un- 
| til some weeks after it opens in the Fall. 
Moreover, it is said, since the worker 
usually go as a family group, the ba 
children presumably are as seriously af- 
fected as those actually employed. 
| The statement, which will appear in 





others place the age limit several * 
higher. The work is entirely uns}. 
so that young children can be employc... 
if the bosses and the parents wish. 

The canneries; at the time the study 
was made, were working: on tomatoes, 
and presented the conditions of heat, 
sloppiness, and discomfort made familiar 
by earlier investigations: Of the total 
group of 289 visited, 180 employed chil- 
dren under 16, and in these 976 chil- 
dren, 577 white and 399 colored, were 
working. 

In the plants of which a special stud 
was made, the migratory workers, wi 


ilies go to the fields by the middle or 
later part of May, taking the children 
from school some weeks before the term 
is finished. Not infrequently the same 
families stay on for work in the can- 
neries, Which means keeping the children 
from school for some weeks after it 
opens .in the fall. 


to work, but all of the family group. 
A study of 220 children, aged 11 to 
15 inclusive, found working in 34 can-- 


neries, Showed that many of them were | 


retarded, some very considerably. Pre- 
sumably the same situation would be 
found to exist among the younger chil- 
dren of these families, who were not 
working, but none the less were kept 
from school by the family migrations. 

The living conditions were generally 
bad, the water supply poor, and the 
“snitary arrangements disgusting. Over- 

owding wes universal. 

“Housed, generally, im unpainted 
wooden shacks, sometimes of one floor, 
sometimes of two, these workers, largely 


from the congested sections of the city, | 
perhaps, are required to pass the time | 


when they are not in the fields in almost 
unbelievably crowded conditions, The 
sleeping quarters consist, without ex- 
ception, of bunks built flat on. the floor 
and formed by piling straw within the 


confines of boarding about 15. inches | 


President Names 


Seventh Member 
Of Farm Board 


Charles S. Wilson, Former 
Agricultural Commission- 
er in New York State, 

Is Appointed. 








2 [Continued fr-om Page 1.] 

it was doubtful if the eighth appoint- 
ment could be made before next week. 
This appointment, it was said, probably 
would represent wheat growers in the 
west. 

All the members of the Board thus far 
appointed, with the exception of Mr, 
Legge, were born and raised on farms 
and have been connected with the ag-ri- 
cultural industry up to the present time, 


it was stated. Presidemt Hoover was repre- 


|chosen able men, 


| peeted July 12, but 
|}at the White that he could not get here 


| 15, resides on his farm at Hall, N. 
|He graduated from Cornell University 
|anmd later was professor in the agricul- 
| tural department of that university. 
| was Comnissioner of Agriculture of New 


alike the most serious features, so far | 





sented as feeling that in making the se- 
lection of the seven members he has 
All of them, it was 
said have been proposed by farm or- 
ganizations’ scattered throughout the 
country. 

_ The President, it was said, found it 
impossible to name a board on strictly 
geographical lines, because the law pro- 


| vides that attention should be paid te 


essential commodities. 
Two Members Arrive. 
Two of the members of the Board, Mr. 
Legge and Mr.: Williams, already have 
arrived in Washington to attend the in- 


| itial meeting of the Board at th White 


Mr. Stone was ex- 
it was announced 


House on July 15. 


before July 15. 
At the White House it was said also 
that the farm’ organizations have pro- 


| posed to the President appointment of 
| many who are specialists in problems af- 
|fecting the lessor crops, for subsidiary 


posts on the Board and others to be @em- 


| ployed in advisory capacities. 


Mr. Wilson, according to information 
made public at the White House on July 
Y. 


He 


York State from 1915 to 1920. He is also 
president of the New York State Horti- 


|cultural Society. and secretary of the 


Western New York Fruit Growers’ Co- 
operative Packing “Asociation. 

Mr. Wilson was endorsed by 26 farm 
organizations and individuals represent- 
ing agricultural and allied organizations. 
The list of his endorsers, as made pub- 
lic at the White House, follows: 

New York State Grange; Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of lowa; C. 
H. Bonnell, Farmers Grain Dealers As- 


19 


sociation; Farmers Grain Dealers -esso=-4¢—~ 


ciation of Ohio; National Fatmers Ele- 
vator Grain Company (Cocperative); 
Penn Yan Fruit, Growers Cooperative 
Association; New York Seed Improve- 
ment Gooperative Association; Fimger 
Lakes Grape Growers Association; New 
York Fruit Testing Association; E. N. 
Puckett, Unity Equity Exchange; O. J. 
Kalsem, lowa Livestock Shippers; 
Wheeler Farms, Penn Yan, New York; 
Roy Bender, Farmers Cooperative Grain 
Dealers Association; Caledonia Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association; 
H. E. Babcock, Gemeral Manager, Coop- 
erative Gulf Exchange; Dean A. R, 
Mann, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y-.; R. W. Thatcher, 
President, Massachusetts Agricultwral 
College; A. C. Dahlberg, Chief, Dairy 
Research, New York; B. A. Pyrke, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Nw York; 
Jerome L. Barnum, Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard; Dairymen’s League of Nw York— 
T. E. Milliman; W. H. Jordan of the 
Maine Experiment Station, Oxono, 
Maine; The American Agriculturist; U, 
H. Hedrick; New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; M. C, Burrit, Director 
of New York Fruit Growers Cooperative; 
J. Coryell, County Agricultural Agent, 


i Cornell, New York. 


een, 
Cement Production 
Decreased for June 


Shipments Showed Increase for 


Month of 2.8 Per Cent. 


The Portland cermment industry in June, 


| 1929, produced 16,775,000 barrels, shipped 


18,939,000 barrels from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 
27,433,000 barrels, according to the 


} monthly cement statement made public 


on July 12 by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The production of Portland cement in 
June, 1929, showed a decrease of 4.1 
cent and shipments an increase of 2.8 
per cent, as compared with June, 1928. 
Portland cement stocks at the mills were 
9.6 per cent higher than ayearago. The 
total production for the first half of 
1929 amounts to 75,048,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 77,061,000 barrels im the 
same period of 1928, and the total sthip- 


is deuatiee af. | ments for the first’ half of 1929 amount 


fects not only the children old enough | 


to 70,238,000 barrels, compared with 73,- 
253,000 barrels im the same period of 
1928. 

The output of two more net plants, 
located, respectively, in Idaho and Texas, 
is included in the statistics here pre- 
sented which are compiled from reports 

for June, from all manufacturing plants 
except two for ‘which estimates have 
been ‘included in lieu of actual returns, 








the members of the entire family group, 
regardless of number of individuals, age 
or sex ***, Although it was found in 
some instances that the families had 
made an effort to secure some privacy 
by hanging curtains between the bunks, 
frequently 4 number of families were 
found housed in a single rom without 
partitions of any kind.” 

In the camps connected with the can- 
neries, conditions were somewhat bette:, 
since there the shacks ordinarily con- 
sisted of a series of small rooms, one 
of which was usually assigned to a 
family. One stone building was -found 
in. which a series of rooms had been 





high. Almost without exception it was | constructed along each side of a central 


found that each of these bunks, covered ) hall 


by whatever bed covers the workers had 


provided . for. themselves, was shared by | conditions were unusual, 7 





; the doors were provided with locks 
and the windows. ‘were ‘screenéd. 





per ° 
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